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: % |teachers in primary schools. It would, we 
The Education Bilt. | think, have been “+a politic and states- 
E have in this|manlike if the Government had been satis- 
journal over and fied during the present session to establish 
over again in- something like a nationa) system of secon- 
sisted, when dis-' dary and technical education, and, having 
cussing the sys- constituted the authorities for this purpose 
tem of technical and allowed them to get into working order, 
education, that it to have made use of them ata later period, 
must be regarded another session or two hence, for the pur- 
samen @me asa portionof the poses of primary education. 
general educational system of the country, Last year, when the Government Educa- 
and that it was useless to spend money on tion Bill was introduced, we referred to 
technical education unless there existed a some of its leading features. As regards 
basis in the shape of an efficient system of secondary and technica! education they are 
primary and secondary education. This pretty much the same, broadly speaking. In 
argument was very clearly stated by Mr. counties and county boroughs the county or 
Balfour when he introduced the Govern- the borough council was to be the educa- 
ment Education Bill shortly before the tional authority for the purpose of secondary 
Easter recess ; and it is to be hoped, though and technical education. A council, whether 
we may doubt it, that the country will at of a county or a borough, will have, as it has 
length realise this cardinal point. Mr. now, the right to employ the Government 
Balfour, however, to some extent made the grant, for the purpose of these two 
occasion an excuse for introducing a Bill systems; but this use is optional only, and 
which dealt with primary, secondary and it should certainly be made compulsory. A 
technical education. It does not, however, council, also, cannot levy a rate of more than 
follow that by jumbling all these three twopence in the pound, which is admittedly 
parts of the educational system of the too low, but which maximum is evidently 
country we are most likely to get the placed in the Bill in order to placate the 
efficient general system which is the desire anti-educationalists who think it is waste of 
of all sound educational reformers. The money to spend money on education. A 


measure rather, indeed, reminds us of the council may, however, apply for a Provisional 


“ Tacking Bills” in the time of Queen Anne, Order to enable it to levy a higher rate; but 
when it was endeavoured, by fastening this is a ridiculous proposition, since if a 
some controversial measure to a Money county or borough council is fit to be trusted 
Bill, to force it through the House of Lords. with secondary and technical education, it 
There is, as regards secondary and technical certainly ought to have full power to raise 
education, a pretty general agreement, and the necessary funds. Nothing can be more 
the Government evidently hope to take absurd than that an influential and able 
advantage of this feeling, and by tacking county council, such as that of Yorkshire 
their legislation in regard to primary schools (for instance), if it desires to raise an 
on to that relating to secondary and additional twopenny rate, should actually 
technical education, to pull it through have to get the sanction of a Government 
Parliament. The radical fault of the| department by a tedious process for this 
measure lies in the neglect of the fact that | purpose. 

while there now exists what must be re-| One of the great needs in regard both of 


garded as a fair universal system of primary | secondary and technical education is the. 


education—capable, no doubt, ofimprovement | want in various districts of higher grade and 
both in regard to teaching and to financial | technical schools, and there appears to be 
and general management—there is as yet no | no provision in the Bill by which the Local 
proper and general system of secondary | Authority will be able to raise the large 
and technical education, and absolutely no | funds which may be necessary for building 
government system at all for training’ such institutions. It is perfectly clear that 





the ideal national system of education 
should be a vast series of primary schools 
in urban and rural districts; then a lesser 
number of secondary schools, round each of 
which, as it were, a larger number ot 
primary schools would be grouped, and in 
addition a number of technica! institutions ; 
so that a pupil could start in the primary 
school and obtain the beginning of a genera! 
education; then, if he had the ability, 
advance to the secondary schoo!, so as to 
obtain a higher genera! education ; and then 
enter a technical institute for the purpose of 
learning some particular branch of trade. 
It is to such a systematic course of educa- 
tion in Germany and the United States that 
the capacity of the mechanic of those 
countries, or, indeed, of the ordinary clerk, 
to enter upon new ways of work, is due, 
rather than to any individual superiority 
of mental power. It has also to be observed 
that these Local Authorities in county 
or borough are to be empowered to co-opt 
outside persons to serve on Education 
Committees. We are not sure that this is 
advantageous, for there appears to be no 
reason why a person who is interested in 
education should not offer himself as a can- 
didate tor a Council with a view to acting 
on the Education Committee; it is rather 
doubtful whether outsiders who are not 
responsible to a constituency will be 
found to pay the same attention to the 
business as those who are elected directly 
by the ratepayers ; and we should prefer to 
see educational outsiders placed on the 
Board of Management of secondary and 
technical schools, rather than forming parts 
of what may be called the representative 
governing body. 

It is in secondary and technica! education, 
rather than primary, that the readers of this 
journal are interested, and we have now 
pointed out the general plan of the measure 


‘and its defects in regard to higher educa- 


‘tion. The subject of primary education, 
unfortunately, can hardly be touched on 
without wounding the religious suscepti- 
| bilities which are aroused by the mere 
}mention of board and voluntary schools. 
|So far as the present Bill is concerned 
hit is sufficient to say that an option is 
given by it to the local authority (County 
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or Borough Council) which has the charge of 
secondary and technical education, to take 
over primary education. That in many 
rural districts the school board area 
is too small cannot be doubted, 
but in place both of school board 
system and the voluntary system, a true 
educational reformer desires to see some 
kind of representative body which has 
power over a considerable area to regulate 
the secular primary education of the dis- 
trict; but then, unfortunately, comes in the 
conflict between the old system of voluntary 
education chiefly conducted by the clergy, 
{which in its day, no doubt, has done great 
service), and the new system which is known 
as the Board system of secular and unde- 
nominational religious education. We do 
not think that the Government Bill contains 
the best system for reforming the primary 
education of England which can be devised, 
and from the point of view of the real interests 
of national education it would be desirable 
to leave the primary education for the pre- 
sent in the hands of the present authorities, 
until the new system of secondary and 
technical education has not only been estab- 
lished, but got into thorough working order, 
unhampered by the financial restrictions 
stated in the Education Bill, which, if they 
remain unaltered, must be a serious barrier 
to the fulfilment of a really national system, 





—_ << 
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ANCIENT CIRCULAR CHURCHES. 


HE circular churches of antiquity 

seem hardly to have been studied 
as a special class of buildings, 
notwithstanding the immense 
mass of ecclesiological literature existing in 
the world. The present contribution to the 
history of this curious subject consists of 
notes made in visiting the buildings here 
described, together with extracts from such 
works as incidentally refer to the matter or 
serve to throw some light upon it. 

Circular churches, which may be found all 
over the provinces of ancient Christendom, 
have evidently a close relationship, by 
descent, with the similar edifices built as 
temples of the older religions, or as tombs ; 
and possibly the form dates back to a 
prehistoric period. But in the earlier 
religions of the world, a certain meaning or 
sentiment seems to have attached to a 
circular plan for such buildings, which 
survived in medieval Christianity long 
after its origin had been forgotten, The 
prehistoric stone-circles of the world are 
supposed to have constituted temples, and 
if such was the case the circular form 
presumably refers to sun or fire worship. 
In the most ancient of civilisations— 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Jewish—the square 
plan was perhaps exclusively adopted. 

In Greece the earliest circular buildings of 
any architectural importance and character 
are to be found. The Tholus, or round 
monument, surrounded by a peristyle, and 
the Prytaneum, which existed in every 
important Greek city, are examples. This 
latter contained an ever-burning fire, sacred 
to Vesta (the Greek //estia). A holy fire 
continually burning was to be found in other 
Greek temples as well as in the Prytanea, 
and ever-burning lamps were also common 
in such buildings. 

Greek Choragic Monuments, often in the 
form of small circular temples, were dedi- 








cated to the gods, but they do not seem to 
have possessed a sacred character. 

Circular buildings were used by the 
Etruscans, chiefly as tombs—such, for in- 
stance, as the lower chamber of the famous 
Mamertine Prison in the Roman Forum— 
and in Italy we find the circular form of 
building carried on as a characteristic of the 
peninsula throughout all ages. The Temple 
of Vesta is one of the most ancient of the 
traditionally always circular buildings in 
existence, and the plan is therefore probably 
Etruscan, and from an origin closely related 
to that of the Greek Prytaneum. Circular 
temples, whether Greek or Roman, were 
never built over an adyfum, or chamber of 
mysteries, like the ordinary square temples. 

Fragments of an early (first century A.D.) 
Roman circular temple exist in front of the 
east facade of the Parthenon at Athens; it 
is said to have been dedicated to the goddess 
Roma and the Emperor Augustus. 

The Temple of Vesta in the Roman 
Forum (the “Sainte Chapelle” of the 
Roman Kingdom, Republic, and Empire) 
was probably looked upon as the model for 
all similar temples and monuments, With 
the decline of the Empire, and the decay of 
art, little more than its circular form sur- 
vived its various rebuildings, It was rebuilt 
in A.D. 191, and tontinued to be occupied 
and used for its original purpose for two 
centuries after that date, in spite of the 
public recognition of Christianity. After the 
entry of Theodosius into Rome (a _p. 395) the 
temple was closed, and the sisterhood of the 
Vestals was abolished. Io the modern 
excavations of the Forum very few frag- 
ments of this tempie have been found, 
although it survived in a fairly intact state 
until 1489; in 1549 it appears to have been 
completely destroyed. 

Many examples of circular temples still 
survive, and a still larger number has pro- 
bably perished ; of many of these latter we 
still have traditions. For instance, the 
Baptistry of Florence is said to be built out 
of or to occupy the site of an ancient circular 
temple, and a church in Pisa (St. Michele in 
Borgo) is supposed to have another such 
building forming part of its crypt. In the 
Levant a very interesting example still 
stands within a short distance of the great 
temples of Baalbek, in a fairly well-preserved 
condition, and the Cathedral of Spalato, 
Dalmatia, is formed out of a circular temple 
in Diocletian's palace. 

The greatest of all the Roman circular 
temples, and one of the grandest monuments 
in the world, is without question the Pantheon 
of Rome, the model of so many of the 
masterpieces of subsequent ages and differing 
schools of art. There is uow very little 
doubt this mightiest of temples was built 
in the reign of Hadrian in ap. 125. The 
symbols and insignia of various kinds 
appertaining to the ancient sacrifices and 
priesthood on the imposts of the principal 
doorway appear to be in their original 
positions (see also Lanciani in “ Notizie 
degli Scavi,” 1881). The circular portion of 
the Pantheon was probably added to the 
splendid portico of an earlier square temple, 
which possibly was the only portion com- 
pleted or preserved, The brickwork of the 
Pantheon bears the stamp of Hadrian, but 
the great rotunda, as we now see it, would 
probably not have been in a finished state 
until the middle of the second century. At 





this period the colossal brickwork and 


concrete style of building of the Romans was 
in its fullest development. The baths 9 
Caracalla and many of the greater aque. 
ducts belong to this period. In a stony 
country the Romans employed the same 
colossal proportions, although in a differen: 
material, at Baalbek. 

Round about Rome are many monuments 
of this grandest period of ancient art, and i: 
would be interesting to discover how many 
of the circular buildings, which are numerous, 
may have served at this early period as 
Christian churches, or even been built for 
the purpose. Mr. Cutts, in his “ Turning. 
points in Church History,” states “It is an 
historical fact there were twenty-five public 
churches in Rome and fifteen suburban 
Basilicas connected with the different cata- 
combs before the Diocletian persecution in 
303.” It is also recognised that the ceme- 
teries of Christians during the first centuries, 
in the neighbourhood of the catacombs, but 
not necessarily underground, were studded 
with buildings and memorial chapels. These 
cemeteries were used, according to inou- 
merable traditions, as temples and places 
of prayer, where bishops presided, preached, 
and administered the Sacraments. It is 
clear that such usages could not be carried 
on within the minute chapels of the cata- 
combs; and, in tact, the Roman catacombs 
have never furnished any satisfactory 
evidences of early church arrangements. 

In buildings of this early age it is difficult 
to distinguish between the memorial chapel 
or tomb-house and the temple or church 
The “church building,” as we understand 
it at the present day, develops from the 
“cathedral” of a bishop. The memorial 
chapel was intended to contain the tomb ot 
a Christian hero, and was used for occasiona! 
rites, but the custom of celebrating the 
Eucharist on the tomb within a sepulchral 
chapel is probably not older than the third 
century. 

Ancient Roman sepulchres, which are 
often of circular plan, may have furnished 
models for circular memorial churches, But 
these ancient sepulchres are usually quite 
solid, or with merely a very smal! chamber 
in the interior, Roman tombs in the Levant 
have also exceedingly small chambers withia 
them. 

It is not until the fourth century that 
examples occur of regular circular churches, 
the dates and character of which are ascer- 
tained, But although it may be difficult to 
identify the earliest churches of the 
Christians before the recognition ot 
Christianity by Constantine, it seems pro- 
bable that certain ancient buildings about to 
be described may belong to this period, and 
may even have been built for the use ©! 
Christians. 

The circular building known as the 
“Tempio delle Tosse” at Tivoli is now 
generally regarded as having been built for 
a Christian church. It stands within the 
precincts of the ancient Villa Mecenate, and 
is supposed to have been erected ‘or the 
community of Christian slaves attached to the 
Villa. It is known that the slaves employed 
withio the great villa estates were permitted 
to erect, or make use of, buildings for their 
own rites, and the examples now under coD- 
sideration were all probably of this character. 

The “Torre dei Schiavi” (towers of the 
slaves), stand within the precincts of the 
Villa Gordiani, just outside the Porta Mag- 





giore, Rome. One of these remarkable 
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edifices may possibly be the church dedi- 
cated to St. Andrew, which is mentioned as 
existing on this site at a very early period. 
Both the so-called towers appear to belong 
to the type of building we are now consider- 
ing. They may be described as in the 
Pantheon style of construction, of brick 
walls with concrete domes and filling in ; 
their architectural features are of the 
simplest description wherever they occur. 
Records, traditional or historical, of these 
early buildings are absolutely wanting, so 
we can only judge by comparison with the 
Pantheon that they belong to the second 
century. Both the “Torre” are very much 
ruined; the fragment of the circular wall, 
which is all that now remains of one of 
them, still retains one of the large square 
niches which are characteristic of this style 
of building, and in the soffite of the niche 
are remains of stucco decorations in the 
style of the Roman Empire. 














Of the less ruined of the two “Torre dei 
Schiavi ” we are able to give plans (figs, 1-2), 
a section, and an elevation (figs. 3-4). The 
traces of use as a church remain in this 
building in the form of frescoes representing 
a row of saints, life size, which stand ina 





| . 
remain unknown. 


circular manner around the base of the 


dome. 
ciently clear to be identified as resembling 


These paintings, although suffi- | 


the earliest catacomb paintings, are too) 
‘buildings, but the neighbouring church, 


much decayed to allow of a precise judg- 
ment being expressed on their date. 


building may have been restored at a later) 


The | 


period, but of this there is no evidence, nor 
is there any record of its destruction. 


The | 


M end 
Fig. 7. | 





Being outside the city 
wall, exposed to all the ravages of barbarian 
sieges, and probably converted at times into 
fortresses for the use of the various parties 
in the eternal strife and bloodshed of the 
Early and Middle Ages, these massive walls 
have assumed the usual appearance of the 
great Roman ruins. As has been said, there 
are fragments of stucco decoration remaining 
in a niche of the most ruined of the two 


although better preserved as a whole, has 
lost every trace of plastering and internal 
decoration, with the exception of the very 
faded frescoes in the dome, The lower 


memory ofa church dedicated to St. Andrew | | Story has probably been in use as a shep- 
still lingers on the site, but no actual identi-_ | herds’ refuge for untold centuries. 


fication is possible after so many centuries of | 


The “ Tor a or Mausoleum of 


oblivion. The vicissitudes which these build- | St. Helena (figs. 5, 6, 7), is situated within a 
ings, erected probably by the liberality of the | few minutes’ walk of the “ Torre dei Schiavi,” 
Gordian family of Emperors, may have passed | but on a different branch of the great high- 
through in the lapse of ages, must for ever | | way which passes out of Rome by the Porta 
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Maggiore. There is no doubt about this hav- 
ing been one of the very earliest of Christian 
churches, Tradition makes it the mortuary 
chapel built by the Empress Helena for 
herself, but never used for its intended 
purpose owing to the Empress’s death 
taking place in the Levant. A huge sar- 
cophagus which once decorated it, now 
removed to the Vatican galleries, is sup- 
posed to have been ordered by the Empress 
for the purpose. As a matter of fact, there 
is no evidence for these legends, and it is 
not perfectly certain that Helena was even a 
Christian. One of the earliest records of 
this church occurs in the “Liber Pontifi- 
calis,” a somewhat apocryphal production of 
unknown but early date. According to this 
authority, the interior was furnished 
with the usual splendour of the early 
Christian style. Its altar (or, perhaps, 
altar- front) is described as of silver, 
weighing 200 lbs, The lamps and candle- 
sticks, &c., of silver-gilt, are enumerated, 
and its general effect, as a whole, must have 
been sufficiently imposing. According to 
Ciampini (who gives some very erroneous 
drawings of the building), the church was 
surrounded by enclosing walls, of which no 
traces now remain. 

Apparently, within the precincts of this 
church, perhaps within the walls above 
referred to, was a basilica (probably of later 
date) dedicated to the martyrs, Peter and 
Marcellinus, whose bodies were found in 
the catacomb which runs underneath the 
rotunda of the “Tor Pignaterra.” This 
basilica was richly endowed with church 
furniture, and lands in Italy and Sardinia; 
but in after ages this church was removed to 
within the walls of Rome, and it is repre- 
sented at the present day by a baroque 
building not far from S. John Lateran. 

At some unknown period the “ Tor Pigna- 
terra” fell into complete ruin, the in- 
geniously constructed dome, built of brick, 
concrete, and large jars, from which latter 
the whole building takes its name (see sec- 
tion, fig. 6), fell in, and but a very small 
portion survives to give an idea of its ori- 
ginal construction. This dome seems to 
combine the principles of construction of the 
older, or Pantheon style, with that which 
was to be carried to perfection in the domes 
of Ravenna and Constantinople. 

The ruin of this building, which must 
have occurred at a date beyond any extant 
records, occasioned the disappearance of 
some substructures in the catacomb which 
passes underneath. There is an entrance 
to the catacomb in one of the great niches 
near the original entrance to the church, as 
shown on the plan, but this stairway is 
probably quite modern, and of the same date 
as the little modern chapel and curate’s 
house built within the ruins. The present 
curé who lives in the house states that some 
years ago, when repairs were being executed 
in his chapel, a very large subterranean 
chamber was discovered underneath, 
probably at one time communicating with 
the catacomb, and of unknown size and 
depth, as it was unfortunately not explored 
at the time. This accidentally-discovered 
chamber, which suggests a crypt similar to 
that in the church of the “Torre dei 
Schiavi,” is now inaccessible. 

At one side of the church of SS. Cosmo 
e Damiano in the Koman Forum (the ancient 
Templum Urbis) is a circular building said 
to have been built by Maxentius to the 


e / / 


/ 


memory of his son Romulus, This would 
date from the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury. It resembles the above-mentioned 
circular buildings outside Rome in style of 
construction. On the opposite side of the 
Forum stands the ancient circular church of 
S. Toto, or Teodoro, also in the same style 
and probably of the same age. Of this latter 
there is no recorded mention before the 
year 795, when it was either rebuilt or 
restored by Pope Leo III, This Pope, who 
crowned Charlemagne, is also credited with 
building a circular church of S. Andrew 
within the city. All these buildings 
mentioned above are of the usual thin 
Roman brickwork, with wide mortar-joints 
(bricks and joints usually the same thick- 
ness), with circular arches exactly in the 
same style as the Pantheon, with brick and 
concrete domes, and small cornices con- 
structed of brick, with small marble consoles, 
The bricks in the arches are on an average 
2ft. by 1 ft. by tjin.; the walling bricks 
are sometimes smaller. The walls were, of 
course, intended to be decorated with 
marble veneer and plastering in the usual 
fashion of Roman buildings.* cS Ie 
+ 
NOTES. 

ATTEMPTs are made from time 
to time to establish a mathe- 
matical basis for the art of 
pile driving, invariably with indifferent suc- 
cess. The utmost that can be accomplished 
in the desired direction is the evolution of an 
empirical rule, vaguely expressing the results 
of practical experience, But even then the 
rule cannot be used except with considerable 
reservation. The fact is that while the 
practice of pile driving has attained a high 
degree of development, the theory is not 
yet established. Engineers are agreed that 
timber piles of, say, 10-15 in. diameter, 
driven to a practical refusal, give satis- 
factory results, but it is not quite certain 
how many should} be driven in any given 
area. As a rule, the desire to obtain con- 
tinuity of bearing results in the spacing of 
piles so closely together that their support- 
ing power greatly exceeds the weight to be 
carried. Whenever piles of any great length 
have to be driven in ground of uncertain 
character, experimental inquiry or expert 
advice is always preferred to mathematical 
investigation. So theory is subordinate to 
practice; rather a reversal of latter-day 
aspirations. The fact is that pile-driving 
data are still wanting. The weight of 
the hammer and the height of fall are 
readily ascertainable in any case, but 
the practical effect to be obtained is 
governed by varying and baffling co- 
efficients. The very force of the blow is 
difficult to estimate, for it may be reduced 
by the man in charge of the machine, and 
the falling weight has to expend energy in 
hauling the rope and in revolving the drum, 
as well as in overcoming the friction of the 
guides. Further, the stroke is cushioned to 
acertain extent by the broom-like head of 
the pile above the collar. Even supposing 
these uncertainties to be expressible by 
co-efficients, no one can predict exactly how 
much of the modified torce is expended in 
actually driving a pile, when several men 
are holding it in position by jamming hand- 
spikes between it and the guides, and by 
hauling at headlines. Another circumstance, 


Pile 








* To be continued. 


not amenable to mathematica! treatment, is 
the clinging action of the earth through 
which the pile is forced. This action - 
pears to commence directly the pile i, 
allowed to rest, and it frequently happens 
that a pile driven easily one day may refuse 
to budge under the same driving force oy 
the next day. In actual practice, the bes 
course for adoption is to drive the pile 
rapidly to a practical refusal of about tin 
when a formula may be used if desired |, 
every case, however, the expert appears ; 
have the last word. 


0 





THE case of Easton ©. Isteq 
otaele decided at the end of las: 
ment of Light. sittings by Mr. Justice Joyce 
shows clearly the necessity of making acree- 
ments as to the easement of liglt so plai: 
and full that they can be capable of no mis 

apprehension. In the case in question the 
plaintiff's father had, in 1873, erected a con- 
servatory, the vertical side of which had 
portions of it glazed. When this was 
erected the plaintiffs father made an agree. 
ment to pay to the defendant a nominal 
rental “as an acknowledgment for allow. 
ing the window in my conservatory ad joining 
to open on to and overlook his property, and 
do also agree to close the same when re. 
quired to do so,” In 1888 the glass side was 
bricked up, leaving the glazed sloping roo! 
in its original position, and forming the roof 
of a corridor, and from such date the 
yearly payments ceased to 
The defendant subsequently erected a wal! 
on the servient tenement which obscured 
the skylight in question, and thereupon the 
plaintiff claimed an injunction on the ground 
that the skylight had acquired a prescriptive 
right to the light, and that the agreement o! 
1873 referred only now to the brick side. 
But the Judge held that the agreement re- 
ferred to the whole of the glazed structure. 
It is obvious that whatever was the inten. 


be made 


be said for both sides, though it would be 
absurd for the owner of a servient tene- 
ment to protect himself against the acqui- 
sitions of a right to light in respect of one 
part only of a glazed structure. If, however, 
the agreement had been more july and 
accurately drawn, the matter would have 
been placed beyond question from the 
beginning. 





Ix a communication to the 
or Journal of the Society of Arts 
Mr, J. D, Crace makes a com- 
ment in regard to the paper on “Structural 
Colour Decoration of Public Buildings” 
recently read by Mr. Horsley at a meeting 
of the Applied Art Section of the Society, 
of which a résumé appeared in our issue 0! 
the 8th ult. Mr. Crace complains that 
in this as in other papers or lectures by 
architects on the subject of colour in build- 
ings, so much attention has been paid to 
mere questions of vehicle or of the special 
technique of particular methods of producing 
colour, and so little to the actual effect o! 
colour on the architectural design. “The 
vehicle,” he observes, “is of consequence '0 
the painter, of none to the architect” : 

“It is of much more consequence to the architect 
that the general scheme of colour should be founded 
on recognition of the structural lines, that the 
colour values should be in the right places, and that 
the borderings and other ornamental features 
should be arranged, not with a view of ‘ breaking 





up the wall surface,’ bat with careful consideratioe 
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of their effect in expressing or explaining the sur- 
face, and in assisting the perception of structure.” 

Our own criticism on Mr. Horsley's paper, 
with regard to its title, would have taken 
another form, ‘Structural Colour Decora- 
tion” (a phrase not infrequently used) we 
always took to mean colour decoration 
obtained by the building-up of materials 
which have natural colour inherent ip 
themselves — marbles, stones, woods, Xc., 
&c.; @ far more durable and monu- 
mental way of obtaining colour in archi- 
tecture than that of applied colour. There 
seems, however, to have been com- 
paratively little reference in Mr. Horsley’s 
paper to this true form of “structural 
colour,” so that we presume he used the 
words with a different meaning from that 
which we have always attached to them. 





Cheaper Tue general manager to the 
Incandescent Welsbach Incandescent Gas 
— Light Co. has issued a notifica- 

tion stating that on and after July 1 nexta 
reduction will be made in the prices of 
Welsbach mantles and burners, and that 
“the revised policy of the Welsbach Co, has 
for its object relations of an increasingly 
intimate and cordial nature with the gas and 
allied trades, and the company has therefore 
decided to close the retail branches which 
have hitherto carried on operations in various 
centres.” It is, moreover, rumoured that 
the long deferred trial of the validity of the 
1893 Welsbach patent will not take place, 
as a compromise has beer made. We 
believe that the radical reductions in prices 
and changes in policy about to be made are 
largely due to the strenuous opposition to 
the existing charges by Mr. George 
Livesey, the chairman of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Co. Mr. Livesey also 
considers that the time has arrived 
when the public would obtain more benefit 
from cheap gas of low illuminating power 
than from the present costly supply of 
higher-grade gas. He proposes to reduce 
the illuminating power to eight or ten 
candles, and the price to 1s. 6d., or less, per 
1,000 cubic feet. The change suggested by 
Mr. Livesey would result in a largely- 
increased demand for gas, especially for 
cooking and heating purposes, and would, 
undoubtedly, be greatly to the advantage of 
the community in general provided that the 
interests of the consumers were efficiently 
guarded with respect to the heating value of 
the gas. For incandescent lighting the 
value of gas appears to be mainly depen- 
dent upon flame temperature, but for heat- 
ing, cooking, and power purposes the 
calorific value is the main factor to be 
considered. It has been repeatedly demon- 
strated that, generally speaking, the calorific 
value of coal gas diminishes with its 
illuminating power, and gas consumers 
should not consent to any reduction in the 
calorific value unless full compensation be 
allowed therefor in the standard price. 
We believe that the reduction in price pro- 
posed by Mr. Livesey would more than 
compensate for the reduced calorific value, 
but the consumers should be protected by 
the adoption of a heating-power standard. 





ALTHOUGH it is nearly four 
Nernst Lamps. years ago since we described 
the electric lamp invented by 
Dr. Nernst, yet it is only now that the 


As the inventor claims that very consider- 
able economy can be effected by the use of 
his lamp instead of the ordinary vacuum 
bulb glow lamp, consumers have been impa- 
tiently awaiting the opportunity cf testing 
its merits. Considerable interest has there- 
fore been excited in the paper on “ Tests on 
the Nernst Lamp,” by Mr. R. P. Hulse, read 
to the Birmingham Local Section of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. The 
tests on the whole are favourable, and 
Mr. Hulse concludes that it will furnish 
1,000-candle power hours at a cost of 
11d, as compared with ts. 3d., which 
the same amount of illumination would 
cost if got from good glow lamps. The 
light also given out by the Nernst 
lamps is distinctly pleasanter to the eye 
and better diffused than that given out by 
the ordinary electric lamp. We would call 
attention, however, to the fact that the 
lamps were tested on a battery circuit, so 
that the pressure remained very approxi- 
mately constant during the life of the 
luminous rod. On an ordinary commercial 
lighting circuit we doubt it such good 
results could be obtained. There is also 
one great drawback to the use of these 
lamps not mentioned in this paper, and 
that is that on direct current circuits the 
current must flow through them always 
in one direction. If the lamp be put in 
the socket the wrong way round then 
the life of the luminous rod is a very brief 
one. If a building were specially wired for 
Nernst lamps this objection would not 
apply, as it would be easy to use screw 
holders for the lamps and always make the 
thread of the screw of the same polarity. 
Another drawback is that Nernst lamps, as 
at present constructed, take from a half to 
one minute to light up. The heating coil 
consists of a clay spiral in which is em. 
bedded a very fine platinum wire, and inside 
this spiral the luminous rod is placed. 
When switched on the heating coil gradually 
becomes a dull red, and then the luminous 
rod suddenly becomes incandescent, and an 
automatic arrangement finally switches the 
heating coil out of the circuit. 





Mr. Rhodes’s JN our review (September 22, 

House at Cape 1900) of Mr. A. F. Trotter's 
—_— work—" Old Colonial Houses 

at the Cape of Good Hope "—which con- 
tains a chapter upon the origin of that type 
of architecture by Mr. Herbert Baker, we 
directed attention to the architectural treat- 
ment of the house “ Groote Schuur” (great 
granary) which Mr. Baker clesigned for the late 
Mr. Rhodes. In our number of March 24 of 
that same year we had published four views, 
with a plan, of the house, which is a pro- 
fessed reproduction of the style of the Dutch 
colonial house, as seen, for example, in the 
home of the Cloetes at Constantia. It 
stands in the midst of extensive gardens 
lying by the main road from Cape Town to 
Wynberg, and has replaced the former 
Governor's country residence which was 
consumed by fire in 1896, together with 
nearly all of a perhaps unrivalled collection 
of old Dutch furniture. Most of the teak 
wood employed for the interior lining of the 
rooms and elsewhere at “ Groote Schuur” was 
grown in Rhodesia. Mr. Rhodes was an 
enthusiastical collector of examples of old 
Dutch furniture, and possessed a large num- 
ber of dower chests of rare workmanship 





finished lamp is being put on the market. 


and value. The original “great barn,” 


erected by the Dutch East India Company 
for storing locally grown grain, was re- 
instated after a fire about fifty-five years 
ago, and ultimately purchased by Mr. 
Rhodes. 


+ rer THe London Positivist Society 
“Fetter-lane.’ [Ve just vacated Newton Hall, 

which we gather will shortly 
give way to new buildings to be erected for 
the Royal Scottish Corporation, after designs 
by Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, honorary 
architect to that body. Newton Hall, entered 
from what yet remains of Fleur de Lys- 
court, and standing on the site of the garden 
of a house that had belonged to the Bare- 
bone family, lay at the rear of the premises 
in Crane-court, which Sir Isaac Newton and 
Sir Christopher Wren bought for 1,450/. on 
behalf of the Royal Society, and which 
Wren either rebuilt or greatly altered for the 
Royal Society who migrated thither from 
Gresham College in 1710. The Royal 
Society used Newton Hall! for their library 
and museum. The Royal Scottish Corpora- 
tion bought the property from the Royal 
Society in 1782, and removed to Crane-court 
from their original “ hospital ” in Blackfriars, 
on the west side of the offices of the 7imes ; 
they leased Newton Hall to its late tenants 
about twenty years ago, when it was re- 
paired and decorated. The present Scots 
Hall was erected in 1879-80, by Professor 
Donaldson, being his last architectura! work, 
on the site of the buildings by Wren which 
had been burned two years previously. A 
drawing of Wren’s hall, and the reputed 
presidential chair of Sir Isaac Newton have 
been preserved, but Zucchero’s portrait of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and Wilkie’s of 
George IV. perished in the fire. 





THE “ Esposizione Internazio- 
nale d’Arte Decorativa,” about 
to be held in Turin, is to be 
opened on April 26. About 1500 exhibitors, 
representing Germany, France, England, 
Holland, Austria, Japan, &c, are contribut- 
ing, and the well-known American million- 
aire and virtuoso, Mr. Morgan, is taking 
an active interest in the show. The 
buildings have been designed by Sig. 
d'Aronco, architect, of Udine. The front 
will be decorated with four colossal plaster 
statues 14 ft. high representing the modern 
arts ofdecoration. These are, of course, in 
the usual style of Franco-Italian sculpture, 
and are only remarkable for their size. 


The Turin 
Exhibition. 





’ 

THE contents of the first two 
small rooms at the galleries in 
Suffolk-street seemed to pro- 
mise a better exhibition than usual. Mr. 
Boot’s “A Corner of Isola Bella” (7) is a 
fine picture in respect of colour; among 
other things we notice “ The Bridge” (9), 
a smal! but effective landscape by Mr. 
Lenfesty; “ The Pier” (1) by Mr. E. Ertz, 
a curious but clever study of effect ; “ Sunset 
and Storm” (4) by Mr. E. Gouldsmith ; 
various landscapes by Mr. Arthur Tucker 
which have a style of their own, though 
a rather mannered one; “ Lobster Fishing 
off Guernsey” (113) by Mr, G. S. Walters; 
and a very fine architectural interior, “The 
Southern Arcades of Sancta Sophia” (122), 
by Mr. A. Henderson, whose name is known 
to many of our readers. Mr. Arthur Stewart $s 
“ Bannockburn” (53) is no doubt clever in a 
way, but reminds one very much of a play- 


Society of 
British Artists. 
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ing card. The large room and the further 
galleries do not, unfortunately, show a collec- 
tion beyond the usual level at this exhibition, 
while there are some things that have no 
claim to public exhibition at all. Among the 
redeeming features are Mr. C, M.Q. Orchard- 
son’s portrait of his father (157); ‘ The 
Crystal Pool” (179), a good little nude study 
by Mr. W. H. Byles; Mr. Haynes King’s 
two pretty bits of gexre, “ Waiting for the 
Tide” and “Drying the Nets” (189, 190); 
Mr. Borough Johnson's village scene, 
“Moonlight” (202 — too warm in colour 
for moonlight, though); Mr. Armstrong's 
“Stapleton Vale” (206), which may be 
called a landscape study after Constable; 
Sir Wyke Bayliss’s interior of “ The Minster, 
Aix-la-Chapelle” (233); Mr. R. Christie's 
“ Flora” (244); a good, though rather heavy, 
landscape by Mr. Walter Fowler (270); Mr. 
Leonard Watts's portrait of Professor Stuart 
(296); and Mr. Hans Trier’s small landscape, 
“Appledore, Devon” (318). As to Mr. 
Lenfesty’s large coast landscape in the large 
gallery, “ Wild Clouds of Destiny ” (262), one 
recognises both power and ambition in it, 
but the artist's real feeling for effect and 
composition cannot, on this large scale, 
make us forget the cold and inky tone of 
the prevailing colour, or want of colour. For 
smaller landscape studies this may pass, 
but on a large scale this mass of dingy tone 
is oppressing. 


Mr. G Jj. Frampton, the 
sculptor, has been elected a 
full R.A., an election which 
will command general approval. Mr. 
Frampton is one of the most powerful and 
original English sculptors of the day. His 
teaching, however, has been on the best 
French traditions, for he was first a pupil of 
M. Dalou when the latter was in London, 
and subsequently studied, we believe, under 
M. Mercié in Paris. While doing honour to 
the teaching of these great French sculptors, 
he has preserved nevertheless a distinctly 
English character and feeling in his work. 


New Royal 
Academican. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Tue thirtieth annual congress of the Socicté 
des Architectes Francais will be held at Paris 
this year, from June 2 to 7. The programme 
comprises :—The discussion of various ques- 
tions relating to the profession of architecture ; 
visits to buildings of recent construction ; an 
excursion to the environs of Paris ; a meeting 
reserved to the Caisse de Defense Mutuelle ; 
the distribution of awards ; and the usual ban- 
quet to wind up the proceedings. The follow- 
ing questions are wee 8 on the list for 
discussion :—The responsibility of architects 
with regard to dry rot and timber disease 
generally ; the revision of the fees of ¢ 
before the law courts ; the architect and the law 
concerning labour accidents ; and the question 
of a diploma. 

The ground occupied by a portion of the 
old Marche du Temple has not yet found any 
purchaser. The authorities are now dividing 
up the whole surface into small lots, which it 
is expected will readily be taken up. The 
Municipal Council has voted the sum of 
210,000 francs for the reinstallation of the 
market between the Rue des Archives and the 
Rue de Picardie. 

The Senate has adopted the scheme voted 
by Parliament for the reconstruction of the 
Imprimerie Nationale in the Rue de la Con- 
vention. The cost is fixed at 2,920,000 francs 
(116,000/.). Sia, 

The Prefect of the Seine is placing before 
the Municipal Council a proposal to organise 
a competition for street signs and shop fronts. 
The Prefect in his report states that it would 
be his object to organise a kind of permanent 
and democratic street exhibition, so as to 
interest the general public and persuade 


tradesmen and others to help to embeilish the 
streets of oe and ounie o- wee 
picturesque. ie com) w open to 
painters, sculptors, architects, art workers, 
and tradesmen. 

The Fournal Officiel published, on March 14, 
the new law for the protection of authors 
rights for works of architecture, sculpture, 
and the drawing of ornament. The ate 
added the words “ designers of ornament” to 
those of architects and sculptors, and referred 
the law back to Parliament, which at once 


A competition has been for designs 
fora new Mairie at Corbeil. The cost of the 
building is fixed at 9,000/. 

The Academie des Beaux-Arts has awarded 
the Prix Leclerc of the value of 64/.to M. Louis 
Boileau, for his design for the arrangement 
and decoration of a in a seaport. 

It has at last been decided, after many years 
of discussion, to instal underground public 
conveniences at Paris after the style of those 
at London, and the first two of this kind will 
be placed under the Place de la Madeleine and 
the Place du Theatre Francais. The delay 
which has been made up'to now will largely 
be atoned for by the luxurious manner and 
style in which these conveniences will be 
arranged. The approaches to the staircases 
will be constructed of marble or some hard 
stone, ornamented with wrought-iron balus- 
trades in Renaissance style. The floors will be 
paved with mosaic, and the walls lined with 
opaline and crystal ceramic ware. The manu- 
factory of Sevres will provide the decorative 
porcelain and enamels for the decoration of 
the ceilings and galleries. Carrara marble will 
be employed in portions, and all the woodwork 
will be mahogany. It is to be hoped that this 
new d ure will mean the early disappear- 
ance of the ugly and insanitary conveniences 
which at present spoil the effect of the broad 
pavements of the leading boulevards. 

The portion of the Boulevard de la Made- 
leine known as the Rue Basse du Rempart is 
being suppressed. A financial group has pur- 
chased the portion in recess on the boulevard 
with the intention of constructing new build- 
ings in a line with the general frontage. The 
work of suppressing the roadway in front of 
the portion close to the Madeleine has been 
commenced, and very shortly a fine wide pave- 
ment, planted with two lines of trees, will take 
the place of the present ugly footway and 
little-used carriageway. 

The new bridge for the Metropolitan rail- 
bw J to awe Bay: nt a little above the Pont 
This bridge, which will be employed for rail- 
way purposes only, will be something quite 
unique of its kind ; a very light and elegant 
arch, constructed of a lacework of steel, will 


resting on the river embankments. The height 
of the top of the arch above the level of the 
Seine will be 1og ft. 

The first portion of the second line of metro- 
politan railway from the Place de I'Etoile to 
the Boulevard Malesherbes was inaugurated 
last week, but the line has not been put into 
service yet. 

The competition of the facades of houses 
erected at Paris in 1991 is now . Fifty- 
three houses have been entered for the compe- 
tition. As usual, the six premiated houses will 
be exonerated from certain street dues, and the 
architects and owners will receive awards of 
medals. 

The proposed new bridge over the Seine, in 
prolongation of the Rae de Rennes, which has 
caused so much discussion and so many pro- 
tests from the Soci¢té des Amis des Monuments 
Parisiens, has been abandoned, and the scheme 
proposed by M. Bouvard, and described in our 
“Letter from Paris" of: February 1, is to be 
adopted. On his plan the Rue de Rennes will 
be prolonged towards the Rue de Louvre, and 
the circulation across the river will take place 
by the Pont Neuf, and the Pont des Arts for 
pedestrians. As it is expected that the new line 
of metropolitan Prentegy Bee considerably de- 
crease the traffic from the Rue de Rennes, it has 
been decided that no special will be 
cliect of greatly diasugaging the balling. of 
e i of 
the Institut, and will pny afford good pay 
tunities for new building operations. 

The Prefect of the Seine has approved the 
scheme prepared by M. Foucault, architect, for 
the installation of the Victor Hugo Museum in 
the house situated at No. 8, Place des Vosges, 
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form one curve 460 ft. wide, with its extremities | and 


of which sum 2,000/, have been oti ered by the 
heirs of the late poet. 

The Conseil-Genéral of the Seine tas voted 
an important credit for the purpose of forming 
an avenue in prolongation of the Avenue de |; 
Grande Armée, which will extend in a direct 
line of nearly thirteen miles from the Place de 
la Concorde, past the Monument de |a |). fense 
as far as the centre of the Forest of Sain 
Germain. The town of Nanterre has offered 
to abandon to the State the ground necessary 
for the formation of the principal portion o/ 
this fine avenue. The first scheme for thix 
road was originated by Napoleon, who much 
desired to see the avenue continued to the 
forest in a ee line from the Rond Point 


de la Défense, but the necessity of a bridge 
across the Seine caused the scheme to {3/! 
through. The avenue will be 130 {t. wide 


planted with lines of trees, and will comprise 
a line of electric tramways, a carriage road. 
and a cycling track. The cost to the Depart. 
ment of the Seine will be about 40,0001 ., with 
the extra cost of about 32,000/. for a bridge to 
cross the two arms of the Scine at Nanterre. 

The Syndicat des Industries du Meuble has 
decided to organise an exhibition, to be held at 
the Grand Palais des Champs Elysees towards 
the end of the summer, and to exhibit therein 
all the most interesting specimens of works of 
art attaching to the various sections of this art 
industry. The cost of the installation is 
estimated at 12,000/. 

The Imprimerie Nationale is putting into 
hand the first half of the report on the too 
Exhibition ; the remaining portion will scarcely 
be completed before the end of the year. The 
work will comprise fifty volumes, containing 
40,000 pages. 

The Duc de Loubat has established a new 
foundation of 250/, annually at the College de 
France, destined to encourage the study of 
American antiquities. 

The offices of the 1900 Exhibition, situated 
on the angle of the Avenue Rapp, are about to 
be rearranged for the purpose of installing, for 
the present at least, the offices of the Minister 
of the Colonies, who is about to vacate the 
Pavillon de Flore at the Louvre. 

M. Guiffrey, director of the Gobelins manu- 
factory, has just placed on the loom a piece of 
tapestry the model for which has becn made 
by M. Olivier-Merson, the well-known painter 
The tapestry is destined for the Gobelins 
Museum. The design is simple, and consists 
of allegorical figures supporting a scroll 
carrying the device “Par l'art divin de 
Minerve l'aiguille peut surpasser le pinceau” 
This tapestry is interesting in the fact that M. 
Merson coloured his design to suit the various 
colours of wool employed by the manufactory, 
instead of the contrary, as is generally the case. 
It appears that the result is most satisfactory, 
M. Merson is completing on the same 
principle a piece of work entitled the" [riumph 
of Art,” which he commenced ten years ag0. 
A curious stone obelisk has been brought 
to light during some building operations at 
Nanterre, near Paris. The Commission du 
Vieux Paris has examined the obelisk, which 
it appears was erected in 1783 for the purpose 
of measuring the meridian, by Lamesle 
“imprimeur fermes du Roi.” 

The new buildings of the Cour des Comptes 
in the Rue Cambon, are advancing rapid!y, and 
the two stories of cellars will be arranged next 
month to receive the immense quantity of 
papers coming from the old Cour des Comptes, 
and weighing over seven tons. The new build- 
ing will comprise twelve stories, and 155 rooms 
for the offices appertaining to this service. The 
archives are arranged to receive 210,000 cubic 
feet of documents. 

The question of permitting female students 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts to compete for the 
Prix de Rome, and the four years’ studies at the 
Villa Medicis, is being sunch dobeted now that 
female students are permitted to follow the 
studies of the Ecole and enter the ordinary 
school competitions. The question has already 
been decided as regards students of music, but 
that concerning architecture will probably 

further consideration. 
The ten students of the Ecole des Beaux- 


Arts chosen to com for the Grand Prix de 
Rome, the subject for which this year is ° Une 
I ie Nationale ” y M. Pascal 


(and quite a variation from the usual subjects 
given, which are far from being practical), are 
now prisoners for over three inonths in the 
separate studios of the Ecole during the pre- 
paration of their final plans and designs. The 





(formerly the Place Royale) at a cost of 4,600!., 


subject of the preliminary competition was “A 
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Pavilion for a Minister of Fine Arts,” and the 
students chosen as the result of this competition 
were allowed to in a second elimina- 
tory competition, decided which ten 
students were to be allowed to compete for the 
Grand Prix. The result of this competition 
will be made known on Au 4 next. The 
winner of the First Grand —who is sent to 
continue his studies at the Villa Medicis at 
Rome—is allowed an annual sum of 140/., out 
of which 48/. are retained to pay for his keep 
and lodging expenses. The student passes 
four years in Italy, from whence he has to 
send to Paris each year various drawings and 
studies from the classical buildings of Italy or 
Greece. He receives for the following four 
years an annual sum of 120/. to allow him to 
continue his studies at home or abroad. And 
after that he is generally sure of obtainin 
some lucrative official appointment joureel 
for the winners of the Prix de Rome. 

The Municipal Council of Paris, before the 
close of the session, adopted the schemes of 
four new metropolitan railway lines. The 
first, from west to east along the Boulevard de 
Courcelles to the Place Gambetta, is 7 kilo- 
metres long, and is to have seventeen stations ; 
estimated cost, 15,607,000 francs. The second, 
from the Porte de Clignancourt to the Porte 
d'Orléans, 11} kilometres, will be entirely 
underground with twenty-two stations; esti- 
mated cost, 81,844,000francs, including the 
completion of the Kue de Rennes and the pro- 
longation of the Avenue Raspai!l. The third 
line, from the Boulevard de Strasbourg to the 
Pont d'Austerlitz, almost entirely under- 
ground, will have seven stations in a course of 
4,307 metres ; estimated cost, 12,200,000 francs, 
The fourth, from the Cours de Vincennes to 
the Place d'Italie, will have cight stations in a 
length of 5,278 metres; estimated cost 
17,400,000 francs. Thus the realisation of this 
scheme, discussed for thirty years past, will in- 
volye a total expenditure of over 127 million 
francs, or 5,080,000/. sterling. 

The retiring Chamber of Deputies has 
testified the usual dislike of the provinces to 
Paris by refusing to sanction the reduction in 
the price of gas proposed by the municipal 
authorities ; bat the next Chamber will pro- 
bably set this to rights. 

The intention the Department of Fine 
Arts to open a house in the Boulevard des 
Italiens near the Opera Comique, for the sale 
of the ions of the Sevres ceramic manu- 
factory, has fallen through, mainly owing to 
the tions of the leading houses in the 
ceramic industry, who have persuaded the 
authorities that it would be unfair to injure 
ype: firms by this official competition in Paris. 

t is admitted that, after all, the manufactory at 
Sévres, owing to its limited accommodation, 
which the Government has been willing to go 
to the expense of extending, is hardly able to 
keep pace with its official commissions. 

After eighteen months of labour, M. Toché, 
a painter well known for his decoration of the 

of Chenonceau, has almost completed 

the cartoon for an immense piece of tapestry 
of 220 square metres, intended to be presented 
to the Emperor of Russia, as a souvenir of the 
Peace Conference at the Hague of which he 
was the promoter. In the midst of a Dutch 
landscape, with its flat meadows and windmills, 
ona pedestal stands the figure of Grotius, the 
founder of the “ Droit International" in peace 
and war. On the other side is the statue of a 
Flemish countryman armed with a partisan. 
In the rear, against a background of foliage, is 
an architectural composition forming a frame 
to the statue of the Czar, who holds in his hand 
an olive-branch. Beneath is a medallion portrait 
of Queen Wilhelmine. At the foot of this 
monument are grouped the figures of the 110 
delegates from the twenty-six States represented 
at the Conference, and descending the slopes 
beneath them is the allegorical figure of a 
sower going forth to sow the seeds of peace 
upon the earth. On the left a female figure, 
symbolising Arbitration, holds in one hand a 
of scales, and with the other hand checks a 

and rider about to trample on the 
victims of war. A fi of Peace dominates 
the whole , and on the right, 
opposite to the group, are groups 
representing the joys of pacific toil.* It is 
doubtful however whether the official estab- 
lishment of the Gobelins will be able to 
such an immense piece of work 

a reasonable time, and it is probable 
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who will get through the work, at all events, 
much faster. 

In a few days the Municipal Service des 
Beaux-Arts will transport to the Petit Palace 
the greater number of the pictures pre- 
served at Auteuil and in the Hotel de Ville, 
and also the marbles recently kept at the 
Muste Galliera. The arrangement of the 
new museum will then be commenced, 
using at first only a portion of the building, 
leaving sufficient space for future annual 
purchases. The space left provisionally free 
will be easily utilised in the meantime for 
various special exhibitions ; that of the shop 
signs, for instance, to which reference 
has already been made, to be followed by an 
exhibition of portraits of women; and among 
exhibitions to be organised by private enter- 
prise will be one of French lithographs ; one of 
the works of artists of the North of France 
and the Pas de Calais ; one of marine paintings ; 
and a series of exhibitions of foreign art, com- 
mencing with Spain. These are not all, but 
it will be seen that there are plenty to choose 
from. 

In the Galliera Museum there is to be, in 
May, an exhibition of artistic book-bindings, 
and in June one of industrial art (jewellry, 
silver-work, ceramics, furniture, and wall- 
papers), in which is to be included a foreign 
section. 

We have to announce the decease of two 
French architects. One is M. P. Bichoff, who, 
first educated in the Ecole Speciale of Archi- 
tecture, was afterwards one of the favourite 
pupils of the late M. Chipiez. In 1872 he 
entered the atelier of Vaudremer, of whom he 
became a devoted assistant, and was an artist 
of undoubted talent. We learn also of the 
death, at the age of seventy-seven, of one of 
the oldest members of the Socicte Centrale 
des Architectes, M. Tarlier, a former pupil 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and of Constant 
Dufeux, and who subsequently settled at 
Bourges as Diocesan Inspector of Architec- 
ture. He carried out a good many buildings 
in the provinces, and furnished also the plans 
for the Cathedral of Quito. M. Tarlier gained 
many awards in pubiic competitions, as well 
as one in the Exhibition of 187%, and an 
Honourable Mention from the Sociceté Centrale, 
in 1881, in respect of his works in domestic 
architecture. 


a 
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ANCIENT LIGHTS.* 


In designing a building an architect has to 
consider and determine in the best way he can 
for his client a variety of questions, such as the 
plan, style, cost, construction, sanitary arrange- 
ment, and decoration, and beside these there 
are the rights and easements attached to the 
site on which he is building, and the rights and 
easements of the surrounding buildings over 
his site. These two latter do not apply as a 
rule when building in the country, but in 
large and populous towns they play an impor- 
tant part. Yet some architects shirk these and 
design their building as if they did not exist. 
This perchance may, in an isolated case here 
and there, work out without trouble where 
there is negligence or ignorance on the part of 
the surrounding owners, but in most cases it 
will lead to infinite trouble, delay, and cost. | 
know instances in London and elsewhere 
where a building has been commenced with 
walls, piers, and foundations intended to carry 
a superstructure of 60 ft. or 7o ft. above the 
ground, but when the questions of light and 
air were determined it was finished short of 
this by 20 ft. or even 30 ft., entailing great loss 
in prospective rental, in law costs, and in use- 
less waste in underbuilding and foundations. 
The architects who adopt this method (or want 
of method) take up much the same position as 
many others do regarding drainage, steel con- 
struction, &c., &c., viz., to leave it to be decided 
by experts. It is true that some may call these 
subjects the drudgery side of the architect’s 
profession, and there is not much credit or 
fame attached to their accomplishment, but I 
contend that if an architect is to be the master 
workman on his building he should be capable 
of advising and dealing with all the matters 
that crop up in its design, construction, and 
carrying out. 

Now with regard to our present subject, do 
not my remarks apply with much greater 
force. We all have ideals, and are only too 








© Que might ask the painter, however, whether b 
never heard of such a thing as "The joy of battle.” 








* A paper read before the Bristol Society of Architects, 
, on March 10, by Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke. 


that it will be carried out by private firms | glad when the client comes along and gives us 


a chance of executing them in brick and stone. 
Presuming then our ideal is drawn out, a noble 
creation, and it is approved of —is started to be 
erected. What pleasure we have in look ng 
upon and elaborating the drawings, what fine 
suites of rooms the plans show—what a rent 
roli the surveyor places upon them ' 

The erection is commenced and all goes well 
until the height of the new structure approaches 
nearly to the height of a former structure if 
such ever existed, and then what happens ” 
Mr. Smith across the street instructs his archi- 
tect to ascertain the particulars of our proposed 
erection—and Mr. Smith also takes care to tell 
his neighbours, Mr. Robinson and Mr. Brown 
what he has done! After a few weeks of 
trouble and negotiations our ideal is often 
most desirously spoilt—our floor area curtailed 
and so the rent roll lessened—and our client 
disappointed. 

This surely for the ordinary practitioner is 
not a happy condition to be in, and I do 
think therefore that it is the duty of an archi- 
tect to make himself acquainted as fully as 
possible with what his clients’ rights are under 
the law as it stands, and to be able to advise 
him accordingly. Light is so essential an 
element in all our buildings that we ought to 
know how we can increase it in our buildings, 
and where and what rights we have to it as 
far as practicable. I do not at all advocate our 
going into the technicalities of the law, as if 
we do so we are sure to go wrong, but to make 
ourselves acquainted with some of the general 
broad lines of the same, and we shall, | know, 
always have the help of our good friends the 
solicitors on all technical issues as they arise. 
What, then, briefly is the law in England 
regarding the matter and under which most 
cases are decided. Previous to the third year 
of the reign of William IV. the rights of owners 
ot property were found in previous Acts and in 
local usage and custom, but at that time Parlia- 
ment thought it wise to crystallise, as it were, 
and embody in one Act and determine so far 
as an Act of Parliament can what the law 
should be affecting the subject matter before 
us, and I think I cannot do better than quote 
the words of the Act passed in that year and 
known as the Prescription Act. The words o/f 
the Section referring to the matter are :-— 
Section 3. “When the access and use of 
light to and for any dwelling-house, workshop, 
or other building shall have been actually en- 
joyed therewith for the full period of twenty 
years without interruption, the right thereto 
shall be deemed absolute and indefeasible, any 
local usage or custom to the contrary notwith- 
standing, unless it shall appear that the same 
was enjoyed by some consent or agreement 
expressly made or given for that purpose by 
deed or writing.” Section 4 states, “ Each of 
the respective periods of years hereinbefore 
mentioned shall be deemed and taken to be the 
period next before some suit or action wherein 
the claim or matter to which such period may 
relate shall have been or shall be brought into 
question, and no act or other matter shall be 
deemed to be an interruption within the mean- 
ing of the Statute unless the same shall have 
been or shall be submitted to or acquiesced in 
for one year after the party interrupted shall 
have had or shall have notice thereof, and of 
the person making or authorising the same to 
be made.’ s 

Although this Act was passed in 1832, few 
actions and very little notice seems to have 
been taken of the effect of its clauses until 
thirty years after it came into force, when the 
increasing prosperity of the country and the 
consequent increase of the value of land, espe- 
cially in towns, forced the subject on the minds 
of holders of landed property. In centres of 
population and trade land is sold and bought at 
a keen competitive price, and the owner or his 
leaseholder is anxious to obtain as much rent 
as he can out of the building erected upon the 
site ; that, in point of fact, means he wants to 
go as high as he can, and with rapid and easy 
means of access by lifts he can rely on getting 
a good return for his capital outlay. 

What the Act does is this, it gives as an 
absolute right the access and use of light to any 
buikling, if such has been enjoyed for twenty 
years previous, and if this is interfered with 
and the amount of light which was formerly 
enjoyed materially reduced, there is a just 





for complaint, as the complainant has 
Seon deprived oa what the law says he hasa 
‘right to enjoy. Before the Act was ——r 
there was an old local custom in the City 
| London that new buildings might be built to 
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In actions 
by Mr. Justice Chitty 
hat there could have 
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ieve, 
ment does give a right to light. 
In India, right light are prescriptive in 
both British territory and in the Native States. 
In British territory the English law on the 
subject applies, and to some extent in Native 
States also. 


In Sweden no window or opening is allowed 
a wall facing a neighbouring plot unless it 
be distant at least 7 ft. 94 in. to 14 ft. 6in. from 
boundary, except by consent of the owners 
plot. His consent does not bind a sub- 
owner unless the latter ratify it. 


joining owner, and provision of fireproof 


shutters to openings. The consent of the 
adjoining owner shall not prevent him from 

raising his own building higher, 
even this should obstruct or build up 


In France there are no prescriptive rights 
attaching to windows. The code provides that 
neither windows or balconies may be formed 
parallel to the boundary at a less distance than 
6 ft. 2 in., nor in a wall at right angles or 
oblique to the boundary at a leas distance than 
1 ft. 12 in. In streets, these being public pro- 
perty, no rights of light accrue. 
openings or windows may be made in 
party wall by one owner without the con- 
other, but the owner of a wall 
line is permitted to 
light on sufferance provided 
tted with stout iron bars 
with sashes glazed with obscure 


Notwithstanding the easier laws elsewhere, 


however, during the last forty years in England | j 


actions have largely increased during a period 
of great building activity, and often much 
serious loss has been the result to all parties 
concerned 


When any one is building or rebuilding in a 
n, he is soon made aware of the fact that 
has, quite unsolicited, gained the earnest 
of his surrounding neighbours, who 

are all up in arms to defend their right, or 
what they think are their rights. If the buiid- 
to live at peace with all 
well to keep his new building 
height of the old one unless he can 
all parties to increase the same. 
y cases in which a building 


; by 

light.” 1] 

ve no general advice on this, as each 

entirely upon the special circum. 

in which it is placed, but additions 
only be erected on competent advice, 

most common cause of complaint of 

son Fong access of light is by a building 

raisin 


sufficient light remaining, | should not think 
had established his defence 

he had shown that, for whatever pur. 
plaintifis might wish to employ the 
ht, there would be no material interference 


terference. If the building is not immediately 
the ee nga is not con- 
an interference, and 
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great building development in the 
of recent years this clear statement « 
would have, indeed, dealt great hard. 
and I think that to find a middle course 
often been the endeavour especially oj 
defendants, and 80 arose the rough rule-of-thyim) 
that if the owner of the dominant 
received an uninterrupted angie of 
45 deg. of sky from the zenith, that such 
was sufficient. It cannot be too clearly 
pointed out that this is not the law, and ij 
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ES 


can prove 
interference, he will get 
law ; if not, he will be 
his neighbour's work ; for, supposing tha 
has put the law in motion in the manner that 
a number of claimants do, by applying upon may throw the partics into 
ex parte injunction, this wi trouble. The case of “Theed ; 
him if the judge thinks the evidence sufficient, | Debenham,” as far back as 1875, clearly illus. 
but only the plaintiff giving his under-| trates this. The plaintiff was a sculptor, and 
taking in Semaane, and if injunction has} had a lease of a studio, and the defendants 
been wrongly applied for, to pay for the 
defendant's loss and i 

A number of actions to restrain neighbours 
in rebuilding are entered = without count- 
ing the cost and without first gene segay Be parapet. The plaintiff claimed that jor his 
substantial damage is going to arise. work a clear uninterrupted horizontal light was 
difficulty is that the law fixes no standard of| necessary, and Vice-Chancellor Bacon held 
light to which alone a plaintiff is entitled ; and, | that, having enjoyed for more than twenty 
as a learned judge has recently said, “ he must the light, the property in such light 
not be fanciful or fastidious, and must recog- ged to him, and no one hada right to 
nise the necessity of give-and-take in matters} take it away from him, although the angle of 
of this nature.” 45 deg. would be left to him. The Vice. 

Where there is good ground for proceeding | Chancellor added: “In my opinion, the de. 
I should advise a plaintiff (f.c., assuming that} fendants have no more right to take away the 
all friendly ae has failed) to issue ajlight which the plaintiff has been enjoying 
writ, and to vour to have the case heard | than they have a right to take away the front 
forthwith. It is a better and safer course to/ wall of his house.” 
pursue than the cx parfe method. The latter] What, then, is the position of the matter if 
method, of course, is useful where time is of | windows which have already acquired rights 
importance ; but the rushing up of a building/of light are altered—if they have been en- 
is in itself the sign of a weak case, and is not} larged, for instance, so increasing the burden 
a safe course to adopt, as the judges’ decisions} over the servient tenement? In the case of 
so often remind us. “Tapling and Jones,” heard by the House of 

I hope I am not treading dangerous in 1865, this point was clearly dealt 
ground when | = this subject of “ Light| with and settled. The plaintiff made various 
and Air” we do with a good deal less| alterations in his premises, 107, Wood-street, 
law and a little more of open negotiations. Aj by lowering the first and second floors, and by 
few years ago there was a change made in the | lowering the windows in such floors to make 
method of conducting the business of—I think | them correspond to his adjacent floors in Nos 
it was—the Colonial Office, and te which was] 108 and 109, Wood-street, and he erected 
given the name of the “new diplomacy,” or | additional stories, in which he placed new 
showing your hand and saying what you| windows, These new lights it was impossible 
intended to do. I do not know what success|for the defendants to block out without ob- 
attended it, nor am I much concerned to | structing that portion of the windows which 
know ; but I think we might take a suggestion | occupied the site of the ancient windows in 
from it in dealing with a subject-matter like the | No. 107. The defendant built up his premises 
one before us. I do not see what good is done | so as to obstruct the whole of the windows of 
by keeping your intentions secret; of the evil|the plaintiff's. It was held that the plaintiti 
that is done I can assure you I !}had not abandoned his rights, and the Lord 
I propose, therefore, we consider for | Chancellor said :-— 
a short time some of the cases bearing upon| “ Suppose, then, that the owner of a dwelling 
the subject, especially some of the more recent | house with such a window, that is with an 
ones, and then to set forth the suggestions| absolute and indefeasible right to a certain 
recently made by the joint committee of the | access of light, opens two other windows, one 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the} on each of the old window, does the in- 
Surveyors’ Institution for the amendment of | defeasible right become thereby defeasibie ’ 


were the well-known silk mercers, They 
desired to raise their buildings some 5 ft. 
her in a roadway 31 ft. from wail to wall, 
th the ridge of a roof 7 ft. above the new 


z 


the law as it now stand:. By opening the new windows he does no injury 
I do not know that a building has ever been | or wron the eye of the law to his neigh- 
definitely defined under the Acts, but in“ Harris | bour, who is at liberty to build up against 


and De Pinna” it was held that a place for|them, so far as he possessed the right of 
storing timber on stages erected on timber | building on his land, but it must be remembered 
uprights resting on brick piers with that he possesses no right of building so as to 

sides building the ancient window—for to that cx- 
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open in obstruct ) 
third section of the Prescription Act. tent his right of building is gone by the inde- 
first instance made the following | feasible right which the statute has conferred. 
ve one : “ Would this structure be such as} be very careful when altering ancient 
would pat a reasonable man on his lights to see that the altered light 's 
so that he might thus, being put on his guard, | whole of the light of that which has acquired 
protect himself against the acquisition of the = right to the light or a substantial part 

t. 
Then, with regard to the extent of the right 
to light when it has been enjoyed for ly the right to light its apertures 
have enj ? The well-known case of “the 
access and use of light to and for any dwelling | Ecclesiastical 
_or other ct egy have| with this point. It was a case where an old 
full 

unoccupied. The defendant was about to 
build to a height which would have obstructed 
standing. In the Court of Appeal, to 
case was taken, Lord Justice James 
are ancient lights has been taken 
enjoyment of the 
applying to the Court 
nan erection which 
easement of the 
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his building higher immediate! 
opposite ; thes is what is termed “ direct” rd 


estion, although he admitted it was nota| I think, however, each one of us should 
th, and contains either the 
right? It appears to me that it would not.” 

Does the destruction of a building neces 

twenty 

years. The words of the Act are, “ When the 
Commissioners v. Kino” dealt 
ty church had been removed and the site was 
to the windows of the church if it 
appears to me that when a buil ing in 
, there is nothing to 
is satisfied that 
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he is about to restore the building with its 
ancient lights.” 

The further question of what is abandonment 
is interesting. Some years back I was in- 
terested in the case of “ Cooper v. Straker,""which 
dealt with this point. The plaintiffs were wool 
brokers, and had large warehouses off Bishops- 

Without. Their windows were 
tted with external iron shutters, which were 
largely kept closed, but were capabie of being 
, and were opened at times. Lord 
Justice Kay, in his judgment, says : “I take 
‘enjoyed’ to mean having had the amenity or 
advantage of using the access of light, that is 
nearly equivalent to ‘ having had the use,’ the 
intention being that the owner of a house may 
acquire the right to have the access of light 
over an adjoining land to an opening which he 
has used in 6 manner as suited his con- 
venience for the passage of light during twenty 
years.” It was thus held that there was no 
abandonment in this case, and the plaintiffs 
were successful in their action. 

There are, of course, many other alterations 

of ancient lights which have been dealt with 
by the Courts from time to time, but I think the 
above-named are some of the most important, 
and ones which are likely to be met with in 
daily practice. 
The questiorof lateral light is one of great 
importance, and often the most difficult to deal 
with, and I think every architect must be 
especially careful in these cases to consider 
the access from which the light to the dominant 
windows is obtained and to advise accordingly. 
If the access of light is limited on two sides 
and is mainly derived from the third side, 
which is a oe with, then any inter- 
ference must in proportion greater than if 
the access is equal from all three sides. Ina 
recent case in this city of lateral light I en- 
deavoured to clearly show this on a diagram of 
which I exhibit a copy, and after a long trial 
Mr. Justice Farwell held there had been a 
material obstruction of light to the plaintiff's 
premises. In this judgment also the judge held 
that because an aperture now only gave access 
of light toa water-closet, that this apartment 
was capable of being adapted for other pur- 
poses such as for the use of a coupie of clerks, 
and added, “nor am I disposed to say as a 
matter of law that small rooms used as a con- 
venience as those are, are not entitled to the 
access of light.”’ 

Recently two important cases have been 
decided by the Court of Appeal, and as they 
are the most recent exposition of the law 
ro now stands, I venture to quote them rather 

y. 

The frst case is that of “ Warren and Others 
v. Brown,” tried before Mr. Justice Wright in 
August, 1900. “The facts are these. The 
plaintiffs, as the owners and the tenant of a 
ee the town of Leicester, claim damages 
and an injanction in respect of the obstruction 
of the access of light to windows more than 
twenty years old. At the trial the claim was 
limited to two rooms, one on the ground floor, 
and the other above the former, both facing the 
south. Fora length of about 17 {t. in front of 
these rooms the defendant bad raised his own 
building from a height of about 20({t. 6in. to 
about 26 ft, but has set it back about 2 ft. or 
3 ft., so that the width of the street between the 
two buildings, which was about 17 {t., is now 
about 19 ft. Four out of the five windows in 
each of the two rooms are opposite to that part 
of the defendant’s building which I have men- 
tioned. These windows are large and high. 
These of them which are on the ground floor 
are and have been glazed with fluted glass for 
about half their height from the bottom. In 
addition to the front light, both rooms receive 
much side light, especially from the east and 
east-south-east, from a wide street running 
north and south ata distance of about 50 ft. to 
70 ft. Light is not in any direction cut off by 
very high buildings. To the south-east the 
defendant has taken down a high chimney stack 
which to some extent used to intercept the 
light from that quarter. 1 find that the de- 
fendant has not obstructed or diminished to any 

material extent, if at all, the light coming to the 
upper Sf the two rooms in question As 
regards the four windows on the ground floor, 
1 find that the defendant has materially 
diminished the light which the plaintiffs en joyed 
lor those windows for twenty years past, but 
that abundant light remains for all ordinary 
iy aya of inhabitancy or business. The room 
in esent state is better lighted than the 

floor rooms in many of the principal 
streets. In my judgment, no sufficient case 





for a mandatory injunction is made out in any 
view of the plaintiffs’ rights. The question is 
whether the plaintiffs are entitled to damages. 
If they are I assess the amount at 1oo/. for the 
tenant and 200/. for the reversioners.” Judg- 
ment was accordingly entered for the defendant 
with costs, 

The appeal was heard on October 29, 1901, 
and the judgment given on November 13, 
1901, by Lord Justice Romer, on behalf of the 
Lord Chief Justice and Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams and himself. Having set out the 
facts that Mr. Justice Wright has found that 
the plaintiffs had in fact suffered substantial 
damage which he assessed as above set out, 
had made an additional finding, and by reason 
of that he had dismissed the action. Lord 
Justice Romer goes on to say: “After consult- 
ing Mr. Justice Wright, we have no doubt as 
to the meaning of the additional finding. It 
means that though the light coming from cer- 
tain of the ancient lights has been substantially 

diminished, although the rooms hereby lighted 

have been so darkened that both the tenant of 

the reversioners have suffered substantial 

damage, yet the darkened house is still as use- 

ful tor purposes of habitation or business at 

what we may term the average run of houses. 

In other words, the learned Judge appears to 

think that as a matter of law there is a sort of 

standard in the matter of light, and that if a 

particular house is by its ancient lights ex- 

tremely well lighted, those lights may with 

impunity be substantially interfered with so 

long as the house in its darkened condition 

does not fall below the standards. In our 

opinion that is an erroneous view of the law. 


‘Kelk v. Pearson, where he says: ‘I cannot 


house is substantially less comfortable than it 


on the findings of Mr. Justice Wright. 


and substantial damage to the plaintiffs, and 
that being so, there should be judgment for 
them for the damages assessed. The defen- 


this appeal.” 
The second case is that of The Home and 
Colonial Stores (Limited) «.Colls. This action 
was tried before Mr. Justice Joyce late in 1900 
The plaintiffs claimed an injunction to restrain 
the defendant from erecting on the site of 44, 
Worship-street, any building so as to darken 
any of the ancient lights of the plaintiffs, as 
the same were enjoyed previously to the 
taking down of 44, Worship-street. The 
plaintiffs were entitled for the residue of a 
term having about seventeen years unexpired 
to a considerable block of buildings situated on 
the east side of Paul-street, at the corner 
between that street and Worship-street, which 
runs westward from Paul-street, so that the 
plaintiffs’ building had a west front to Paul- 
street and a south front of about 150 ff. in 
length to Worship-street ; Worship-street being 
about 41 ft, or thereabouts, across. Opposite 
a portion of the south front of the plaintiffs 
premises in Worship-street was the site of 
some buildings recently removed which was 
about 36 ft. in width and numbered 44 in the 
street. The buildings which formerly stood 
on this site were 109 ft. 6 in. in height, and the 
defendant had entered into a building agree- 
ment to erect on this site a building which, 
if and when completed, would be 4: ft. in 
height 

On the west of the deicndant’s premises, and 
at the corner between the south side of 
Worship-street and the east side of Wilson- 
street, there was a public-house 33 ft. in height, 
and none of the buildings in Worship-street 
on the east of the defendant's premises 
exceeded that height. Mr. Justice Joyce 
thought it tolerably clear and he found as a 
fact that the defendant's building if erected to 
the height of 42 {t. as proposed would not 
materially interfere with the access of light to 





any window on the first floor of the plaint'ffs’ 


dant ought to pay the costs of the action and]open to us. 


premises or with any light to which the 
laintiffs were entitled in respect to their 
Eeooment. The real only question in his 
lordship's opinion was with respect to appre- 
hended injury to the third and fourth windows 
counting from Paul-street on the ground floor 
of the plaintiffs’ building Those windows 
were of a large size, but although the top light 
was said to be the most valuable and important 
the part of each of the windows 
was with coloured glass to a depth of 
20 in. from the top, and there were wire blinds 
fixed at the bottom of each window. 
The portion of the ground floor of the 
plaintiffs’ building which were opposite the 
defendant's premises, was used as an office. 
It consisted of a large room 11 ft. 10 in. high 
and of unusual depth, and the back wall being 
upwards of So ft. from the north of the front, 
and it had no window nor source of natural 
light at the back. This room contained several 
desks used by about ninety clerks in the em- 
ployment of the plaintiffs for the purpose of 
their business. 
His lordship held upon the evidence that 
the plaintiffs’ premises would stil!, after the 
erection of the defendant's building, be well 
and sufficiently lighted for all ordinary purposes 
of occupancy as a place of business, and that 
the action therefore failed. Immediately upon 
his lordship’s judgment the plaintiffs gave 
notice of appeal, whereupon the defendant 
proceeded with the completion of his building. 
The Court of Appeal gave judgment on 
December 20, 1901, allowing the appeal. 
Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy said - “ The true 
law with reference to the interference with 


The precise point arising in this case was] ancient lights has been authoritatively lid 
clearly dealt with by Lord Justice Mellish in| down thus: ‘If ancient lights are interfered 


with substantially and real damage thereby 


think that it is possible for the law to say that] ensues to tenant or owner, then that tenant or 
there is a certain quantity of light which ajowner is entitled to relief.’” 
man is entitied to and which is sufficient for| quoted Chief Justice Tindal in Parker v-. 
him, and that the question is whether he has|Smith. “It is not every possible, every specu- 
been deprived of that quantity of light. It] lative exclusion of light which is the ground of 
appears to me that it is uYferly impossible to] an action, but that which the law recognises is 
make any rule or adopt any measure of that} such a diminution of light as really makes the 
kind. It is essentially a question of comparison | premises to a sensible degree less fit for the 
whether by reason of deprivation of light the} purposes of business.” Lord Justice Cozens- 


His lordship 


Hardy added, “In our opinion, on the balance 
terference and real 


was before.’ This statement has been since]of evidence, substantial in 

approved of and followed in many cases, and| damage will result, and the proper judgment 
we believe it accurately states the existing law | would have been to grant an injunction in the 
on the subject. The case has been treated] settled form known as the ‘Yates v. Jack 
before us by both parties as one turning solely|form. But immediately after the action was 
He} dismissed with costs the plaintiffs gave notice 
has found substantial interference with light] of their intention to appeal. Notwithstanding 


this, the defendant has proceeded with and 
completed the erection of his building. Under 
these circumstances there is only one course 
We must reverse Mr. Justice 
Joyce's judgment and give the plaintitis the 
judgment to which according to our view they 
are entitled, and we must grant a ene" | 
injanction requiring the defendant to 
down anything erected in breach of the terms 
of our injanction. be axon was really 
decided by the Court P in ‘ Parker rv. 
First Avenue Hotel Company.’ The defendant 
mu it pay the costs here and below.” — 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams said : “ The 
judgment which has just been read is the 
judgment of the court; but I wish to add for 
myself that so far as the rule of 45 deg. is 
concerned, I doubt very much whether that 
rule.as the law is now settled, can be regarded 
even as a rough measure of the right of the 
owner or occupier of ancient lights.” 

These two very important judgements, so 
recently delivered, take us as far as we can go 
with the law of our subject, and by them you 
will see the Court — —— — eat 
full scope to the rights ominant o r. 
I should, however, advise any practising archi- 
tect not to rely too much on any jadgment, but 
to use also his common-sense in each case, and 
in many cases he would do well to see if he is 
nat able to make some arrangements with the 
servient owner ; 

You will have seen by the foregoing paper, 
and vou will know by your own practice the 
great expense and the still greater trouble of 
delay which arises in light and air actions As 
the trouble has been increasing 50 much ot 
recent years, and the dominant owne: has so 
often used his rights in an improper manner, 
the Council of the Koyal Institute of British 
Architects and the Council of the Surveyors 
Institution each appointed three of thew ’ 
as a joint committee to go mney — the 

tter and report. This commt 
the valuable assistance of Mr. Fietcher Moulton, 
K.C., M.P., and of Mr. George Freeman, KC. 
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The joint committee recommend. that the 
lay and practice in respect of ancient lights be 
@mended as follows :— 

1. The right to ancient lights shall, in all 
cases where such rights have not been already 

uired, be limited to a right to receive light 
suficient for all ordi but shall 
not —— a right to light of extraordinary 
amount for special purposes. 

2. Alter the passing of the Act the owner of 
any tenement not at the time servient to some 

bouring tenement, but over which such 
neighbouring tenement would in course of 
time acquire dominant rights, may serve upon 
the owner of such co fo ou g tenement a 
formal nuotice,in form and manner prescribed 
by the Act, and may advertise the same in the 
daily papers, and register the same at the Land 
Registry, where one exists, of the district, or 
where no such Land Registry exists at the 
offices of the County or Municipal Council of 
the locality. Such notice shall have the same 
effect as though an interruption had been 
submitted to for one year, and such notice 
shall run with the land. 

3. The owner of a building which is about 
to be taken down may cause plans, sections, 
and elevations to be prepared, and such draw- 
ings if they be attested by the District Surveyor 
in London, or the County or Borough Surveyor 
elsewhere, shall be accepted as legal evidence. 
Such drawings shall on demand be certified 
and registered by the officers above named, 
who shall be paid fees on a scale appended to 
the Act. 

4. No building erected after January 1, 1905, 
shall acquire any fresh rights of light or air 
where it abuts on any street, highway, road, 
court, or alley used by the public, or as an 
access to various tenements, either heid in the 
same ownership or in various ownerships. 

5. The owner, lessee, or occupier of any 
tenement, who considers that his ancient lights 
will be or have been interfered with by the 
erection or proposed erection of new premises 
or alterations to old ones, shall have the right 
to inspect (or have inspecied on his behalf) the 
drawings which shall be prepared by the build- 
ing owner of the premises which cause such 
interference ; or if no drawings are in exist- 
ence to be informed of the intentions of the 
building owner, and to take or have taken such 
particulars from the drawings or information 
or from the building itself, if erected, as may 
enable him to ascertain where there is ground 
for complaint. 


6. If such neighbouring owner, lessee, or} __ 


occupier, considers that the lights of his pre- 
mises will be interfered with, he shall, within 
seven days from obtaining such information as 
aforesaid, give notice in writing by registered 
post of his objection to the building owner, 
together with the name and address of a sur- 
veyor who shall have power to act on his 
behalf. 

7. Within seven days of the receipt of such 
notice the building owner shall acknowledge 
the said notice, by registered letter, and inform 
the person from whom he received notice of 
objection of the name and address of his sur. 
veyor,; who shall also have power to act on his 
oy yey - owner's) behalf. 

7 two surveyors so appointed shall, 
within ten days of the date of ine spacial 
of the last of them, select and appoint an 
umpire under their hands in writing, such 
umpire being a member of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects or of the Surveyors’ Insti- 


points raised by the owner, lessee, or occupier, 
with a view of settling the same, and failing 
coming to a settlement they shall refer the 
matter to the umpire appointed as aforesaid, 
The said umpire shall view the site and build. 
ings of both plaintiff and defendant, and shall 
have power to take tuch evidence upon oath 
as he may think necessary, and he shall, within 
twenty-one days from the date of the matter 
being placed before him, or within such ex- 
tended time as he may irom time to time 
determine, issue his award, in which he shail 
determine either or all of the following points : 


the right of the building owner to carry out hi 
: works, the alteration (ifany) neces 


the alterations or improvements t 
the adjoining premises by light-reflecting pth 
of lights, heightening of 
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premises, or other means, the amount of costs 
to be paid by each or either party, and gene- 
rally all matters required to arrive at a settle- 
ment. 

9. In the event of either party neglecting 
to appoint a surveyor within the time pre- 
scribed, or of the unwillingness of the umpire 
appointed to act, and no other umpire being 
agreed upon within a further period of ten 
days, either party shall apply to the President 
for the time being of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, or the President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, who shall appoint an 
umpire forthwith, with all the powers as before 
described. 

10. If either party shall be dissatisfied 
with the decision of the umpire, he may appeal 
toan Appeal Committee to be formed of nine 
persons, appointed annually, viz. three 
architects to be nted by 
Institute of British Architects, three sur- 
veyors to be appointed by the Surveyors’ 
Institution, and three barristers to be ap- 
pointed by the Home Office. Three mem- 
bers, of whom one shall be an architect, one 
a surveyor, and one a barrister, shall form a 
quorum. The decision of this Committee, 
save as hereafter mentioned, shall be final, 
and they shall have full discretion as to costs, 
wo dacen dak empl ik eapeeaien 
on the case y vi 
of the plaintiff and defendant, and shall have 


power to decide whether, if 80, to what 

extent the proposed new ings shall be 

amended or the dominant ises altered. 
11. In the event of either y refusin 


— 2 ae 2 larger sum than Sool. is 
awarded n money, damages, or wor 
or in which the interference with the a 





of the sai to the matter before 
set out in Clause 9 aforesaid, 


Fig. 1. 


12. In any action to restrain building on 
the ground of its interference with the rights 
of light, and whether an interim injunction has 
been obtained or not, either party may apply 
to the Judge by summons, either to hear the 
same with an assessor or assessors, or to reier 
the same to arbitration in accordance with 
Clauses 9 and 11. If at the hearing of such 
application or motion for injunction it appears 
to the Judge that the claim may be satished 
by damages, he may himself refer the case ‘o 
such arbitration, and if be considers that the 
action for an injunction has been commencee 
unreasonably or unnecessarily, may order the 
y bringing such action to pay the defen- 
's expenses and costs on such scale 4s he 


may deem fit. 
has had the appro 


AB 


This Report val of both 
Councils, and a Bill has been drafted and sub- 
itted to each Council. | sincerely trust !! 

an early date be introduced into Parlia- 

By it you will see the whole scheme 54» 
to prevent the rights of dominant owne' 
used in any unfair way against the ser- 
owner, and to set up a simple proics- 
tribunal to deal with the matter—quick!y 
with little cost. I believe myself it this 

law we should have littc 
trouble in erecting our buildings 0” 4 
equitable basis to all parties con- 


ov will notice by this report that the whole 
is to limit as much as possible the rig’ 
the dominant owner, and to set up a fair ane 
tribunal to deal with the cases as they 
Clause 1 is intended to limit the ligh! 
acquire to a sufficient amount for 
and that he shall not 
pur . This you 
lines of the two cases 
the Judges of First 
me to be a fair 
the remedy in 
for a special 
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steps one now has to take of evecting a screen 
—often at great cost and always most unsightly 
~by the service of a written notice duly adver- 
tised and registered—such notice running with 
the land. I think we shall all feel this is a 
simple and practicable suggestion. It is quite 
extraordinary the trouble one has to get owners 
to enter into a simple agreement not to acquire 
rights over one’s property. I recently had a 
case at the edge of London where backing into 
the gardens of some almshouses a whole row 
of fifty or more houses were erected with 
windows overlooking the gardens about 5 ft. 
distant from the boundary wall, After much 
trouble I obtained an agreement from all the 
parties except some three houses—these be- 
longing to some ladies. These* good women 


absolutely refused to enter into an agreement, | 
and 1 had to erect a permanent screen in front | 


of their windows at the boundary of my client's 
property at a cost of upwards of 100/. Nos. 3 


and 4 speak for themselves, but I think No. 4 | 


18 important, as we all surely ought to have 
common rights into streets and roads ; and of 
course the height we can build on these is now 
often limited by local Acts and by-laws. 
Nos. 5, 6,7, 8, and 9 set up a procedure prac- 
tically upon the same lines as the procedure 
under our London Building Act regarding 
perty-wall matters ; that is to say, leaving the 
— to our surveyors or their umpire to deal 
Do you not agree that this would be a 
reasonable and fair way of dealing with the 
matter ? It would give the dgminant owner 
the opportunity of seeing what is proposed to 
be erected, and the two surveyors will for their 
own sakes select their umpire with every care. 
Do we not know, as a matter of fact, how ex- 
tremely well this course works in party-wall 
cases? Look at the hundreds of party-wall 
awards which are entered into in every year, 
and then try and find any reported cases of 
abs By disputes. They are few and far 
. No. 10 sets up a tribunal of appeal 
somewhat on the lines of the Building Act 
Tribunal, to which a litigant can appeal, by 


which tribunal he would have his case heard 
before a legal mind, helped by expert advice and 
assistance—a really practical tribunal, and one 
which I believe would be able to deal with 
these technical cases which so often turn on 
matters of fact. This tribunal would have to 
view the premises under the Committee's sug- 
gestion. This simple procedure has been 
urged by all architects for so many years, and 
it would be feasible with such a tribunal, 
although it is impossible for a Chancery Judge 
to do so at the present time 

No, 11 gives the litigant full power to go to 
the Courts if he is dissatisfied, but personally 
I should have no fear of many cases ever being 
taken to this stage. It will be noted in the 
eighth suggestion that the umpire shall deter- 
mine not only !as to the right of the building 
owner to carry out his intended works and 
any alterations necessary to be made in them, 
to prevent or lessen obstruction, but the umpire 





shall also have the power to award compensa- 
‘tion for alterations and improvements to the 
| plaintiff's premises, by light-refiecting surfaces, 
| enlargement of lights, raising of premises, Xc. 
| This, I think, is also a very fair suggestion, as 
| often the enlargement of a window or skylight 
jwill give more light than formerly was 
| enjoyed, even with some obstruction caused to 
| the ancient part of the same. 
| Many large estates have adopted the plan 
first suggested by the late Mr. Arthur Cates, 
when acting for the Crown Estates, viz., that 
all leases contain a proviso, taking away from 
the lessee all right of light over adjacent 
Crown lands. Mr. Cates wrote, in April, 
1900 -—“‘ This proviso has worked admirably, 
litigation has been prevented, the development 
of the estate has not been impeded by rapacious 
or cantankerous owners of dominant lights 
the rents obtained have not being affected, 
and no one has been injured by its operation.” 
A recent case has been before the Courts 
upon one of these restrictive covenants ; it 1s 
|“ White ». Harrow, Harrow v. Marylebone 
| District Property Company.” White was the 
‘lessee from the trustees of the Howard de 
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Walden estate of 24, High-street, Marylebone’ 
for a term expiring in 1932. By a deed of 
August 3, 1899, White demised the house to the 
defendants Harrow for a term of twenty-one 
years, together with ail yards, areas, vaults, 
ways, lights, easements, water-courses, and 
appurtenances to the said premises belonging. 
The lease contained a covenant by the lessee 
that he would not “object to any works to 
adjoining premises which may be sanctioned 
by or on behalf of the lessor or the superior 
landlords or landlord.” It appeared it was the 
recognised practice of the estate to insert such 
a covenant in all leases of property on the 
estate. The lease also contained a covenant by 
the lessor for quiet enjoyment of the premises. 
The above-named Marylebone District Pro- 
perty Company had acquired an interest in 
certain property adjoining to No. 24, High- 
street, and forming part of the same estate, and 
were proposing to erect thereon certain build 
ings which as Harrow alleged would obstruct 
the access of light hitherto enjoyed by his pre 
mises. He accordingly brought an action to 
restrain the company from building so as to 
obstruct his light. The proposed buildings 
had been approved by the surveyor of the 
Howard de Walden estate. Under these cir 
cumstances White, who, it appeared, was also 
interested in the company, took proceedings to 
restrain Harrow from prosecuting his action, 
on the ground that it constituted a breach of 
the above-mentioned covenant ; she now moved 
under Section 24, Sub-Section 5 of the Judica- 
ture Act, 1873, for a stay of proceedings in that 
action. Mr. Justice Joyce came to the con- 
clusion that the covenant was a covenant 
which precluded the lessee from raising 
objection to any building works on the 
adjoining premises which might have been 
so sanctioned. His lordship thought, there - 
fore, that White would before the Act have 
been entitled to an injunction restraining tt 
action. That being so, having regard to 
Section 24, his lordship thought that White 
was entitled to have the proceedings stayed, 
and he made an order to that effect accordingly. 
The case came before the Court of Appeal, and 
their lordships allowed the appeal. Lord 
Justice Vaughan Williams said he thought 
that “adjoining ’ meant “adjoining” in the 
sense in which the word was used in the 
London Byilding Act, 184. A narrower 
meaning must be put on the word “ adjoining. ' 
His lordship’s opinion was that in this covenant 
“adjoining '’ was used in the sense of “in 
physical contact with,” and the Court ought 
not to construe a covenant as giving a lessor 
the power to derogate from his own part if the 
words were fairly capable of another con- 
struction. This case has since, I believe, been 
settled by the parties without further aid from 
the Courts. 

In the foregoing paper I have endeavourcd, 
very imperfectly I know, to set out some of the 
guiding principles on this difficult subject, but 
I can imagine your remark, “ Well, a number of 
cases have been quoted, but how have they 
helped us at all to advise in the cases which 
daily come before us?’’ I know too well how 
often papers on technical matters leave that 
point unsettied. I will, however, make the 
iollowing remarks on the practical side :-— 

1. Never advise on a light and air case from 
drawings alone. Make a golden rule always 
to make a most careful inspection of the pre- 
mises. So many points arise as to the relation 
on plan of one building to the other, the limita- 
tions of the light already received, the height 
and position of adjacent properties, &c. 

2. Make your inspection with the greatest 
care regarding details—as it is absolutely 
necessary to have them in your mind if you 
are giving evidence ata trial. I once heard a 
surveyor admit in cross-examination that he 
was not sure if the blind was up or down when 
he was testing the alleged loss of light to his 
client’s ancient light. ; 

3. If you are acting for the building owner 
do not endeavour to keep from any objectors 
the general lines of your new building regard- 
ing its position or plan, or its height—you do 
no good by such a course and may co great 
harm. 

4. If you are gaining any advantage for 
your client’s building by taking something 
jrom his neighbour, give the neighbour some 
fair cross arrangement to aid him 1m the tature 
if such a course is practicable. You must 
always remember you have to erect the new 
building—the neighbour is indifferent as to 
hether it proceeds or not—and your client 








oks to you to erect his new premises, and to 
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keep him out of lawsuits if by any reasonable 
means you can do so. 

5. If you are driven to a fight—and no 
arrangements are possible—pursue the matter 
as one of business solely and do not make it 
a personal one with your adversary—for such 
it is not. 

6. The use of models ia light and air cases 
has, of recent years, largely increased. If the 
action is going to be fought out in the Court of 
Chancery, a strong model well made to scale 
is, I think, a great aid to all parties concerned, 
and is helpful to counsel in placing his case 
before the Judge, as well as to witnesses in 
further explanation of their evidence. How- 
ever, if you are defendant it is not always 
wise to produce a model yourself. And in 
such a case you need have no fear that the 
Court will be unaided by the plaintiff. 

I have on the screen beside me some 
men mee which illustrate some of the typical 
problems which arise. 

The diagrams marked Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 
were used in a case against the new 
buildings of the Star Life Office in Bristol. 
The diagram fig. 1 shows that with- 
out taking into consideration any increased 
vertical interference, there was a serious 
horizontal diminution of the access of light 
to the plaintiff's windows. The diagram 
fig. 2 shows the elevation of the same the 
obstruction caused by the vertical additions put 
to the Star Office buildings, This is drawn in 
a pictorial manner, but is correctly delineated 
and to scale. Fig. 1 is a convincing and strong 
statement of the facts of the case, and I recom- 
mend this method in similar cases. 
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ee 


DESIGN FOR A ROYAL MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL, 


aa": design was submitted in competi- 





as 


tion for the Tite prize of the 
year. The plan which was set by the 
Institute made the design a very attractive one 
“ahetees 4 
ve three drawings here illustrated do not 
require explanation, though a word regarding 
the styl: chosen may perhaps be permissible, 
as the design was adversely criticised in this 
The prize is offered for the study of 
Itahan architecture, and there was no word in 
the conditions of the competition referring to 
any special period, or of Tite's preference for 
a particular period of the Renaissance. 
order employed throughout is that of Vi 
Marbie seemed the ial proper to a 
chapel, and this material suggested the pa- 


- 


nelled surface treatment used by the Italians at 
the time that Leonardo da Vinci designed the 
plan which the Institute chose for the subject 
of design. 

The official criticism of the student's work 


which, | believe, is incorrect. 
W., Curtis GREEN. 


da Vinci's sketch books.—Ev. 





STAIRCASE AND CHAPEL, ITALIAN 
HOSPITAL. 


Tue staircase is built of red brick, the chapel 


with 8 Ib. lead. This staircase is semicircular 
on plan, and the chapel on top grows naturally 
out of the plan. The work was executed by 
Messrs. Holloway Brothers, of Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth. 

The architect is Mr. T. W. Catler, and the 
drawing was exhibited at the last Royal 
Academy. 





OFFICES, ALDERSGATE-STREET. 


Tuese plans explain themselves. The 
building on the right of Lauderdale-passage is 
rg 0c hy Mr. H. C. Stephens (for whom 
the was erected), and the building on 
the left of the archway is to be let asa 

or offices. 

The front facing Aldersgate-street, shown in 
the illustration, is built on the ground floor 
with granite, the upper part with Edwards’ 
Ruabon thin red bricks and Portland stone. 
The roofs are covered with Westmor- 
land green slates. The back portion is faced 
= ‘white glazed bricks and Portland stone 


ressings. 
The fioors are of teak, and the whole of the 
interior is fitted up in teak and 


stairs bein 

resisting. whole of the furniture in the 
building has been specially designed by the 
architects, and is also in , 

The rooms and staircases have Belgian 
antique marble dados. Great care has been 
taken to make the heating and ventilation 
satisfactory, and the building as far as possible 
——. 

The building has been fitted with fire mains 
and hydrants up gen by Messrs. Merry- 
weather & Co,, and a gal has been con- 
structed at the ridge of the so that firemen 
can command both this and the adjoining build- 


in 
The architects are Messrs. Crickmay & Sons, 
— builders Messrs. E. Laurence & 





refers to the plan as being the work of Palladio, 


*.* The plan was from one of Leonardo 


of Monk's Park stone, and the dome covered 


Nos, 8 anp 10, WIGMORE-STREET. 


THESE premises were erec'ed bv Mr. George 
R. Shaw, builder, to provide offices on the 
ground floor with a residence above for him. 
self, part of the ground floor bein: arranged 
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Houses in Wigmore-street. 


for separate occupation. The materials used 
were Uawrencs's’ bricks and brown Portland 
stone, the circular bay windows being in rubbed 
and gauged work. : 

Mr. F. M. Elgood is the architect. 

ee 

SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION.—In our report last 
week of the discussion on Mr. Bedell’s on 
“The Insurance of Fire,” the re- 
marks attributed to “Mr. Howard” were, we are 
informed, by Mr, Philip F. Brooks. 
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DESIGN FOR A ROYAL MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL IN THE ITALIAN STYLE 


By MEW: CYRTIS GREIEN ° 
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DESIGN FOR A ROYAL MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL IN THE MALIAN STYLE 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—-A large y of the members of the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association travelled to 
Glasgow on the 22nd ult., and, under the 
auspices and oor mag 4 ot the Glasgow Archi- 
tectural Association, inspected a number of 
recently-erected buildings. The programme 
was arranged by the President of the Glasgow 
Association, and among the buildings visited 
were the Mercantile Chambers, hwell- 
street (Messrs. James Salmon & Son, archi- 
tects); Waterloo Chambers, Waterloo-street 
(Messrs. J. Burnet & Son, architects) ; Savings 
Bank, Ingram-street (Messrs. J. Burnet & Son, 
architects); School of Art, Renfrew - street 
(Messrs. Honeyman & Keppie, architects ; 
Belmont Church (Mr. James Millar, architect) ; 
and Stevenson Memorial Church (Mr. John J. 
Stevenson, London, architect). Several private 
residences were also visited. At the close of 
the afternoon's proceedings the company dined 
together in the Lansdowne Kestaurant. Mr. 
Charles E. Whitelaw, President of the Glasgow 
Association, was in the chair, and Mr. Henry 
F. Kerr, President of the Edinburgh Associa- 
tion, was also present. 





—_ 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Cius House, Lowestort.— The first pre- 
miated design in this competition was that sub- 
mitted by Messrs. G. J. & F. W. Skipper, 
London-street, Norwich. The second premiated 
design was by Mr. H. W. Cotman, 133, Ames- 
bury-avenue, Streatham Hill; and the third 
design by Messrs. Bisshopp & Cantley, 
Museum-street, Ipswich. 





Correspondence, 





BUILDING CONTRACTS, 


SiR,—Io reply to “Country Architect” I would 
advise him to ignore legality and do to others as he 
would have others do to in. The fact that the 
builder's men worked overtime is sufficient to prove 
that he was anxious to complete within the time 
agreed. Builders have quite enough difficulties to 
contend with without the “time” clause being put 
into operation for non-completion. I should judge 
in this case, as in some works 1 have carried out, 
that reasonable time was not allowed to carry out 
the work, and the contractor is to blame for signing 
such a contract agreement; but, as in pricing out 
items in bills of quantities, “risk it" is sometimes 
inserted, so, I presume, the contractor risked it. It 
is now the opportunity for “Country Architect” to 
show his clemency. 

FREDK. TAYLOR (Buildet's Manager). 





STANDS TO VIEW THE CORONATION 
PROCESSION. 


Sik,—I wish to suggest that stands covering open 
spaces of large area would be safer and cheaper 
constructed partially of steel, viz., rolled joist, which 
could be used afterwards, there being no necessity 
for holes being drilled or other damaging treatment. 
Seats could be well constructed 30 ft. long without 
any intermediate supports by using deep-webbed 
teer, with planks 14 in. or 2 in. thick, 11 in. wide; 
there would be nu question of danger of such a 
structure giving way. AN ENGINEER, 


4 ~<a 
ee ae 


THE SMALL DWELLINGS ACQUISITION ComPAXy. 
—Mr. Sydney W. Cranfield is appointed architect and 
surveyor to a limited company which it is proposed 
to establish for the purpose of assisting purchasers 
to obtain loans from the local authorities where the 
Small Dwellings Acquisition Act of 1899 has been 
adopted, as well as of viding sanitary and well- 
built dwellings suitable for labourers, artisans, clerks, 
&c , and enabling tenants to become owners of their 
dwellings at reasonable prices, to be payable in in- 
stalments not generally exceeding the rent payable 
to a landlord. The directors (of whom Sir Thomas 
Wrightson, Bart, M.P., is chairman) have under 
their consideration the purchase of sites, mostly in 
the suburbs of Londop, and will extend their 
Operations to the provinces, The Act of 1899 em- 
powers any local authority, on conditions, to lend 
occupant four-fifths of the market value of the 
to the extent of 300/. in the case of a freehold 
or a leasehold interest with ninety-nine years un- 
expired, and for a term, of the advance, which must 

not 





HR 


y years at a rate of interest that 
exceed by 103. per cent. the rate at which 
the local authority can at the time borrow from the 
. The to 
borrower is estimated to amount perp ee 


The Student's Column. 


PART II.—DRAINAGE. 
CHAPTER 12.—DISCONNEXION. 


PY ie inte ot traps are placed at 
a 





the inlets of drains (with certain ex- 
ceptions), in order to prevent aérial 
communication between the drains and waste- 
pipes, and to prevent drain-air from being 
discharged in close proximity to the building. 
The Model By-laws (both Urban and Rural) 
specify that every person who shall erect a 
new building “shall cause every inlet to any 
drain, not being an inlet provided in pursuance 
of the by-law in that behalf as an opening for 
the ventilation of such drain, to be properly 
trapped.” This is amplified in the new London 
Drainage By-laws by the addition of the follow- 
ing words—“ by an efficient trap so constructed 
as to be capable of maintaining a sufficient 
water seal ; he shall not construct <1 fix in or 
in connexion with any such drain any trap of 
the kind known as a bell-trap, a dip-trap, or a 
D-trap.” 

The bell, dip, and D traps have been sq 
often condemned that it is unnecessary to 
describe them in detail. The depth of seal 
should be from 2 in. to 3 in., and the body of 
the trap should be formed with easy curves 
in order to prevent deposits. The volume of 
standing water should be reduced to the 
smallest possible amount consistent with an 
efficient seal. Asa general rule disconnectin 
traps are simply modifications of the P and 
traps, but the inlets vary according to the 
purposes they have to serve. A convenient 
classification is—(1) Surface-water gullies, 
and (2) Waste-water gullies. 

1. Surface-water Gullics —These include 
gullies for the reception of the discharges from 
rainwater pipes, and for the drainage of areas, 
yards, paths, &c. The Model By-laws do not 
contain any special provisions regarding drains 
from rainwater pipes, but the London By-laws 
specify that every such pipe or channel shall 
be made “to discharge in the open air over a 
properly-trapped gully or into such gully above 
the level of the water in the trap thereof.” 
The simplest and cheapest type of gully (fg. 
48) consists of a P or S trap, surmounted by a 
dish into which an iron grate is loosely fitted ; 
the rainwater pipe discharges directly over the 
dish. The disadvantages ot this arrangement 
are the splashing of the water, and the over- 
flow of the water when the grate is choked 
with leaves, &c. Hence the modification 
shown in fig. 40, in which a }3-in. or 4-in. 
socket A is provided for the rainwater pipe, so 
that the water is discharged into the trap 
below the grating. This gully is also made 
with an additional side connexion as shown by 
the dotted lines at B. It is a disadvantage that 
the outlet of the trap cannot be turned in any 
diréction without fixing the grate askew, 
but this difficulty is easily overcome by 
making the trap itself in a separate piece, with 
a socket joint between it and the inlet piece, as 
shown in fig. 50. In many cases the number 
of traps may be reduced by fixing simple shoes 
(somewhat similar to the upper part of fig. 50, 
but with the outlet horizontal instead of 
vertical) at the feet -f the rainwater pipes, and 
laying drain-pipes from these to a trap placed 
in a convenient position under a yard guiley or 
inspection-shait. Thus, in fig. 51, the three 
rainwater pipes RRR may be drained to a 
single trap under the yard gullyG. Winser's 
disconnector for this arrangement is shown in 
fig. 52. The junction piece is made with one, 
two, three, or four inlets, either 2 in. or 4 in. in 
diameter. 

Stoke's gully-trap, of which a sectional view 
is given in fig. 53, has an access arm (with air- 
tight cover and stopper) for clearing the drain. 
The illustration shows the simplest type with 
grated inlet only, but other inlets can be pro- 
vided by means of socketed junctions at the 
back and sides ; the inlet portion is also made 
in a separate piece, so that the trap can be 
turned in any direction. Winser's access gully 
(fig. 54) is simple and convenient ; the clearing 
arm cap is of brass, screwed into a biass 
socket, which is cemented to the gully. Doul- 
ton’s “ Lambeth " and “ Universal’ gullies are 
on similar lines, the former having a gal- 
vanised iron cover to the clearing arm, fixed 
with gun-metal screws, and the latter having a 
stoneware stopper with Stanford joint ; both 
gullies are also made with bends for rain- 
water pipes, as shown at A in fig. 49. 





For garden paths and other places where 


there is a considerable amount of detritus, silt 
gullies may be advantageously used in order to 
— sand and gravel entering the drains. 

hese gullies are often scoudad with a pr 
vanised iron bucket to facilitate the r of 


deposits, and may be trapped as shown i 
fig. 55, or (if the separate system of drainage is 

, or if two or more gullies are drained 
to a single trap in the manner illustrated in 
fig. 51), may be made without trap as shown 
by the dotted lines at A. Side inlets can also 
be formed in the upper part of a trapped gully 
to receive the drainage {rom an untrapped rain- 
water ee or an untrapped gully. 

2. Waste-water Guilics.—These are intended 
to prevent foul drain-air from entering build- 
ings, either by way of waste-pipes or of doors 
or windows. It is a cardinal rule that all inlets 
to drains should be outside the building. The 
Model By-laws make an exception in the case 
of water-closets and slop-sinks, but the excep- 
tion is verbal rather than real, as the soil- 

ipes must be external. The London Drainage 

y-laws except water-closets, slop-sinks, and 
urinals. The waste-pipes from baths, lava- 
tories, and sinks (other than slop-sinks) must, 
according to the Urban Model By-laws, be 
made to “discharge in the open air over a 
channel leading to a trapped gully grating at 
least 18 in. distant.” The same provision is 
made for the discharges from the overflow 
pipes of cisterns and of safes under sanitary 
fittings and “from every pipe in such buildings 
for carrying off waste water.” This by-law, 
although appearing in the re-issue of 1599, is 
out of date; overfiow pipes ought not to be 
carried down to a gully, but ought simply 
to be carried through the nearest wall 
at as high a level as convenient, the 
open ends being protected by flaps. The 
Rural By-law on this subject is more satis- 
factory : A person who shall erect a new build- 
ing “shall cause the waste-pipe from every 
bath, sink (not being a slop-sink ... .), or 
lavatory, and every pipe in such building for 
carrying off foul waste water to be properly 
trapped, and to be taken through an external 
wall of such building, and to discharge in the 
open air over a channel leading to a trapped 
gully grating.” Note that the length of the 
channel is not specified, and that the intention 
appears to be that the waste-pipe must dis- 
charge at a higher level than the grating, and 
not under it. The London By-law allows 
greater lattitude: A person who shall erect a 
new building “ shall cause every pipe in such 
building for carrying off waste water toa sewer 
to be taken through an external wall of such 
building, and to discharge in the open air over 
a properly trapped gully, or into such gully 
above the level of the water in the trap thereof, 
or over a channel leading to such gully.” 

The discharge of waste water over a channel 
at a point at least 18 in. distant from the gulley 
was formerly advocated on the ground that 
foul air emanating from the trap might other- 
wise pass directly through the waste-pipe into 
the building, but if the waste-pipe is properly 
trapped (as it ought to be), aerial communica- 
tion between the external gulley and the in- 
terior of the building is almost impossible. 
Channels are also objectionable, as, unless they 
are of special design, they are easily choked 
with leaves, grease, &c., and in frosty weather 
the discharges congeal in them and block the 
entrance to the gulley. The dish and trap 
shown in fig. 48 are often used for receiving 
waste water from baths, lavatories, and sinks, 
but the dish is generally too shallow to prevent 
the overflow of rapid discharges, and it 1s, 
therefore, a good plan to set the dish from 
3 in. tc 6 in. below the surrounding paving 
and to form a cemented slope around it, or to 
Gx a raised stone or cement curb around the 
dish. Gullies of the types shown in figs. 49, 
50, 53, and 54 are also used for waste water. 

The plan of connecting two or more short 
untrapped drains to a single trap, as shown in 
fig. 51, may also be advantageously adopted 
for toul waste water as well as for rain-water. 
Fig. 56 shows a cast-iron gully-bottom of this 
kind with stoneware junction pieces above. 
The traps are made with P or (} outgo ; 4-10. 
traps are made with 4-in., ©-10., 9In., OF 
12-in. inlets, and 5-in. and 6-in. traps with 
6-in., 9-in., or 12-in. islets. The clearing arm 
A is continued to the suriace and finished with 
an air-tight cover. 

Duckett's modified form of channel gulley 
(fig. 57) has a special nozzle to prevent damage 
to the end of the waste-pipe. Sykes’s channel 
or slipper is made with one or more inlets at a 





distance of 18 in. from the trap ; the variety 
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illustrated in fig. 58 has three inlets, for bath- 
waste, sink-waste, and rain-water pipe respec- 
tively. The channel A (of which a transverse 
section is shown at B) is covered with a grating 
to prevent the access of leaves, and the 
discharges from the bath and rain.water pipes 
serve to break up any grease from the sink 
which may collect in the trap and to carry it 
forward into the drain. 

For kitchen sinks in large houses, hotels, and 
other buildings where much cooking is done, 
grease traps or gullies are often used. At one 
time it was a common practice to adopt a trap 
containing a large volume of water and a 
number of compartments, in order that the 
grease might be congealed and retained in the 
trap ; the grease floats on the water, and is 
Seaernp ce — $F trap — in 

g. 55 is u or this purpose. of 
these kinds often become a a te 
servants neglect to remove the grease, but if 
they are properly attended to they may be 
used with advantage in systems where the 
sewage must be privately treated, as grease 
interferes to a considerable extent with pro- 
cesses of purification. Under other circum- 
stances, it is much better to adopt a trap of 
more ordinary shape, with some kind of flush- 
ing apparatus. Bowes-Scott & Western's 
automatic flushing grease-trap contains a 
volume of nr gp gage & the grease, and 
has two side inlets sink wastes, An 





SINK BATH 





up by the periodical flushes and carried 
through the drain. Other wastes and rain- 
water pipes may, of course, discharge into or 
over this trap. 

A flushing-cistern of this kind must, of 
course, be fed with clean water, and where 
this is scarce, the sewage itself may advan- 
tageously be utilised to give the necessary 
flush ; this can be done by making the sink 
waste discharge over a Duckett’s “tipper” or 
“tumbler,” containing from five to ten gallons 
or more; when the waste water reaches a 
certain level the tumbler is overbalanced, and 
discharges its contents through the trap with 
considerable velocity. Any grease which has 
solidified in the trap is thus broken up and 
flushed through the drain. 

For the drainage of cellars different plans 
may be An iron pipe may be laid 
through the external wall to discharge over a 
trapped gully in the area outside, the invert of 


rats and other animals; or a trapped gully 
may be fixed in the floor and a drain carried 
thence to discharge over a trapped gully in 
an external area. Or, if there is no area, the 

in m discharge over an intercept- 
air-shait carried to the sur- 
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with foot-rests supported on flags or concrete. 
The “loco” bend for this position has been 
illustrated in fig. 33 Traps at the feet of 
soil-pipes are not allowed by the Model By- 
laws or bv the London By-laws. The un- 
trapped soil-pipe serves the purpose of a drain- 
ventilator, and it is a mistake to trap sucha 
pipe: drains cannot be too well ventilated 
The®Rural Model By-laws specify that the 
waste-pipes from slop-sinks must be treated 
as soil-pipes, andthe London By-laws apply 
the same rule tojjthe waste-pipes from siop- 
sinks and urinals. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, PREV NERTOS 
LANCASHIRE.— New church and schools tor the 
| Primitive Methodists have been opened at i'em>er 
ton. The buildings have been erected in \Woodtor 
street, off Ormskirk-road, Lamberhead-(.reen 


Owing to the shape of the land the church and 
schools are detached. The church is 27 ft. trom 
the street, and has two entrances, each wit 
double vestibule. Two aisles divide the pews, 
and the floor is made sloping down to the 
rostrum. At the end of the church is placed 
the choir gallery, with the ministers vestry 
on each side. In front is the rostrum and com- 
munion table. Interior woodwork is of pitchpice 
The school has two entrance from Woodford street 
and the infants’ room has an extra door from 4 sice 
street. At each end of the large schovolroon are 
three classrooms ; one set of these is partifon: ‘ of 
by revolving shutters, and may, when rejuired. S< 
thrown open to the main room. The school is pe 
vided with a platform and the infants’ room with a 
gallery. There is also a room fitted asa kitcheo 
There is seating in the church for soo, and the ™ : : 
accommodates 400. The buildings are of br k ant 
stone, faced with pressed bricks. The church and 
school throughout are warmed with hot-water | ae 
and radiators ; the infants’ room, classrooms 45" 
vestries having fireplaces in addition Both c ure! 
and school are fitted throughout with electric 5° 
The contractors are Messrs. Waiter Hirst & ©" t 
Wigan, who have carried out the work under the 
personal supervision of the architect, Mr Richard 
Pennington, a 
CHURCH, TONYREFAIL, GLAMORGANSHIRF — '"¢ 
foundation-stone of the new Church of St Davids, 
Tonyrefail, was laid recently by the Bishop >! 
Liandaff. The contract for the erection af é 
church has been let to Messrs. C. Beames & Nepie 
Cardiff. The architect is Mr. Bruce Vaughan. | : 
church is designed to seat 350 people. It will cons'** 
of a nave 65 ft. long by 2¢ ft. Sin. wide, with anor'® 


lY | aisle 65 ft. long by 11 ft. 8 in. wide, divided from ‘be 





nave by a stone arcade. The chancel is 34 ft. or 
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) 5 ft. ‘wide, vestry 13 ft. 18 ft., and organ- 
ps. por nme Ang hy 18 ft. The church 


is divided from the nave by a moulded stone arch, 
will be roofed with a pitch-pine panelled ceiling and 
moulded ribs. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, WALLSEND.—A new Wes- 
leyan church erected at the corner of Laburnum- 
avenue and High-street East, Wallsend, was opened 
on the 31st ult. It has been built by Mr. Macharg, 
contractor, from designs prepared by Mr. J Walton 
Taylor, architect,of Newcastle. The total cost of 
the undertaking is 6,500/. In the church there is 
seating accommodation for about S00 persons. The 
pews and all the woodwork of the interior is of 
pitch-pine, the rostrum, communion table, and 
chairs and baptismal font being the gift of the 
members of the church. The building is lighted 
throughout by electricity. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, 
MARLEY HILL, DURHAM.—On the 31st ult. the 
foundation-stones for a new Primitive Methodist 
church and schools to be erected at Marley Hill, 
in the Burnopfield circuit, were laid. The projected 
structure is a stone building, consisting of the main 
vestibule, lecture hall, two classrooms, and a 
minister’s vestry. The plans for the building have 
been prepared by Mr. T. E. Davidson, architect, 
Newcastle, and the contract let to Mesers. A. & K. 
Davis, of Buraopfield. 

SCHOOLS, LEYTON.—The memorial stone has 
just been laid of new schools at the rear of the 
County Cricket Ground, Leyton. The site com- 
prises an area of about two acres, with the principal 
frontage to Farmer-road and a shorter frontage of 
about So ft. to Lrewster-road. The schools are 
designed to accommodate :—On the ground. floor, 
532 infants; on the first floor, 480 girls; on the 
second floor, 480 boys ; giving a total of 1,492 school 
places. The infants’ t has ten class- 
rooms, two rooms being specially set apart for the 
younger children. The boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ments each have eight classrooms. The contract 
for the works amounts to 24,761/., and is being 
carried out by Mr. F. J. Coxhead to the designs and 
under the supervision of Mr. William Jacques, the 
Board's architect. 

CLUB, KIRKCALDY.—The Old Philp's School in 
Thistle-street, Kirkcaldy, has been converted into a 
club for the wigeeonony Samat og Unionist Association. 
The architects were Messrs. Williamson & Inglis, 
Kirkcaldy ; the contractors being : builders, Messra. 
Alexander Fraser & Son, Pathhead ; joiner, Mr. 
David Wishart, Pathhead ; painter, Mr. A. Simpson, 
Kirkealdy ; plumbers, Messrs. A. M’Connochie & 
Son, Kirkcaldy ; heating apparatus, Messrs. Meikle 
& Philip, Edinburgh ; oe rw work, Messrs. |. 
Easton & Son, Kirkcaldy ; glaziers, Mesers, J. Hax- 
ton & Co., Kirkcaldy. 

HOUSING, BRIDE’S-ALLEY AREA, DUBLIN.—The 
first contract in connexion with the improvement in 
Beide's-alley area has now been completed by Mr. 
Donovan. In this contract there are nine blocks, 
containing seventy-two separate dwellings. Sixteen 
of these dwellings are two-roomed, and the re- 
mainder three-roomed, and it is expected that the 
latter will let at from 5s. to 6s, per week, and the 
two-roomed dwellings at from 3. to 4s. per week. 
Contract No. 2 consists of a number of blocks con- 
taining sixty-six separate dwellings. These dwell- 
ings will face on the new street which will be 
formed running from Bride-street to Nicholas- 
street. This contract is now far advanced, the 
walls being completed and the buildings roofed, and 
they will be ready for occupation about June next, 
The third C contract in this direction 
has been ily suspended. This will consist 
of nine blocks, containing seventy-two further 
dwellings, and which will face the new street 
which separates the Bride's-alley area from the 
Bull-alley area. The plans are ali provided by Mr. 
C. J. MacCarthy, City Architect. The dwellings 
which are now being erected in the Bull-alley 
area, through the munificence of Lord Iveagh, for 
the accommodation of artisans and their families, 
have been recently commenced, the contract being 
in the hands of Mr. Holton, of Rathmines. The 
scheme includes, besides the dwellings proper, a 
model lodging-house on the plan of Lord Rowton’s 
London houses of that class. 

CHURCH, SHERFIELD ENGLISH, HAMPSHIRE.—Mr, 
F, Bath, of Salisbury, has been inted architect 
pre eg man the parieh church of St. Leonard 


BURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL.—On the 25th ult. the 
business offices of the Barton Regis Guardians were 
opened at et eon ai, the Workhouse, 

bury-on-Trym. The extension of 
the city boundaries made it desirable for the Guar- 


: - 






dians to provide a new workhouse and offices, and 
so it came about that a site of 134 acres was 
secured by the Guardians at Southmead, where the 
work of the main building is now going on under 
the direction of the contractor, Mr. H. A. Forse. 
The work of the new offices has been pushed on 
and completed, but it is not anticipated that the 
workhouse will be ready for the reception 
of inmates until the end of July. The cost of the 
site was 3,700/., and the outlay for the new building, 
furnishing, and machinery will amount to 29,000!. 
As r the new workhouse, the buildings are 
divided into five main blocks, and the architects 
are Mr. A. P. L. Cotterell, Bristol, and Mr. W. H. 
Thorpe, of Leeds. The first block (A) comprises 
the boardroom, 2 ft. by 24 ft. in dimensions, and 
the clerk’s offices, This block is distinct from the 
workhoase buildings, and is situate to the left of the 
main entrance, and a separate entrance is provided 
for persons having business with the clerk. Block 
B consists of the porter’s lodge, and the male and 
female tramp wards, providing accommodation for 
sixteen males and eight females. At the rear of 
these premises is the stone-yard. Block C consists 
of the master and matron’s apartments, and accom- 
modation for eighty-two inmates. This section of 
the workhouse is arranged on the pavilion system. 
To the rear of the master’s rooms there are anumber 
of storerooms, and an inmates’ dining-hall, 40 ft. by 
26 ft. Provision is made for the women inmates on 
the right side of Block C, and for the men inmates 
on the reverse side. Quarters are also supplied in 
this section for two married couples, and at the rear 
there is a laundry, carpenter's and shoemaker’s 
shops, and a boiler-house. The infirmary is com- 
prised in Block D, provision being made for twenty- 
four patients, viz, twelve male and twelve female. 
On either side of the corridor there are three wards, 
which will afford the means of dealing with doubtful 
cases. Ample provision is made for the medical 
men and the nurses, and at the end of the corridor, 
and reached by a covered way, are two rooms for 
maternity cases. [he mortuary and stables are 
comprised in Block FE. A boundary wall, nearly 
half a mile in length, surrounds the new workhouse. 
It is not rdedom 9s keep any children at the new 
workhouse. Two cottage homes have been acquired 
for some of them half a mile away from the union, 
and others will probably be housed out. The total 
accommodation of the new building is for 110 
inmates and twenty-four casuals.—BArisiol Times. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. F. G. Knight, architect, has removed his office 
from 6, Great College-street to 13, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, 5 W.——Messrs. H. Young & Co., 
engineers, founders and contractors, have removed 
from Eccleston Iron- Works, Pimlico, to Nine Elms 
lronworks, S.\W.——Mr. Augustus E. Hughes, 
architect, 28, Mortimer-street, W., has taken his 
son into partnership, and the practice will be carried 
on ucder the style of Augustus FE. Hughes & Son. 
——Mr, A, E. Mullins, architect and surveyor, has 
removed his offices from 16, Church-street, Camber- 
well Green, to 48, Peckham-road, S.E.——Messrs. 
Watts Jobnson & Co., builders and contractors, 
have removed from St. Anne's Wharf, Commercial- 
road, to Burdett and Liddiard Wharves, Thomas- 
street, Burdett-road, E 

LOWESTOFT ELECTRIC LIGHTING.—The Lowestoft 
Town Council having made application to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow sums 
amounting to 7,143/. for the purposes of electric 
lighting, &c., an enquiry was held at the Town-hall 
recently by Mr. J. C. Pottinger, M.inst.C.E. Mr. 
G. A. Bruce, the resident electrical engineer, 
explained to the inspector that they had at present 
10,400 eight-candle power lamps, and applications 
were coming in for nearly 1,700 more. No 
incandescent lamps were included in the present 
application. The present charge for electricity was 
7d. and 3d. per unit for lighting and 7d. and i'd 
for power. Mr. W. J. Roberts, the architect, having 
answered several questions relative to the buildings, 
the inquiry closed. 
READING AND DISTRICT BUILDING TRADES 
MasTERS ASSOCIATION.—The third annual dinner 
of this Association was held at the Queen's Hotel, 
Reading, recently, Mr. J. T. Bottrill presiding. The 
Chairman proposed the loyal toast, which was duly 
honoured. Mr. H. A. Lewis submitted “ The Archi- 
tects and Surveyors.” With regard to the Municipal 
Buildings scheme, he deprecated the giving of the 
commission of roo gs. to an outside architect, as he 
believed they had architects in Keading who were 
equally capable of developing the scheme.—Mr. 
W. R. Howell, in responding, expressed pleasure at 





y | the good feeling existing in Reading amongst the 


architects and their fellow men in the craft. During 
his short experience in the town he had seen very 
great developments, not only in the quality of the 
architecture, but also in the quality of the building. 
When the history of Reading at the beginning of 
this century was written, the verdict, on the whole, 
would be a favourable one, but in one or two in- 
stances, he thought, they would be blamed. It was 
not for him to apportion the blame to any one, but 
fifty years hence people would wonder what the 





the improvement of Queen Victoria-street to be 


only to walk along the Tilehurst-road and look 
down upon the sea of houses on the Elm Park 
estate. Many people blamed that wicked man 
“the speculative builder” for the overcrowding, 
but he (Mr. Howell) would biame the system under 
which they lived. The chief cause was the want of 
locomotion and privacy. Within the next fifty 
—_ they would get vastly improved means of 
+ which would allow “the speculative 

builder ” to erect houses far away from the centre of 
the town. He also thought that the chief means 
of locomotion would take the form of motor-cars 
rather than trams. As to the municipal buildings, 
many es ath map the architects of Keading 
had been lly dealt with, but seeing that many 
of them got more than half their practice out- 
side they could not complain about aa 
to the town. The logical con- 
to the argument was that if they objected 
to outsiders the architects of Reading would have 
to confine their work to the town—Mr. |. 
Catley gave the “Town and Trade of Reading.” 
Mr. Barnard Messer replying. The Mayor (Mr. A. H. 
of the evening, “ The Asso- 


ployed. The more employers combined the better 
it was for those whom they employed ; in fact, it 
was better for both sides to be combined, with 
proper organisation, so that they could meet each 
other and discuss any questions of ditference that 
might arise. He believed they had established a 
Conciliatory Board, so that before any strike took 
place in connection with the building trade they 
could jointly discuss the matter before the men took 
any definite action.—Mr. G. S. Lewis, in responding, 
said the Association was formed three or four years 
ago, and was for employers of labour in the building 
and kindred trades. The object was to meet toge- 
ther and discuss with the men any disputes, and to 
have arbitration. When he looked back a few years. 
it was surprising to him how they got on before the 
Association was formed. Since it had been formed, 
they had done some useful work. From time 
to time, as occasion required, they met the men's 
representatives, and matters had been amicably 
arranged. He was very pleased that the de- 
pression so general last year over England, more 
especially in the North, did not touch this part of 
the country. If the depression had come here he 
would have been in favour of weeding out the 
inferior workmen, instead of decreasing the wages 
aliround. Hf they decreased the wages they took 
the heart away from a man, and he could not go 
on with bis work with the same earnestness. The 
weeding out of the inferior workmen had been 
done in the north, and had proved a great boon to 
the trade, The Association had also tried to get 
fair contracts. This year they approached the 
Corporation on an unfair contract sent out for the 
electric tramway generating station. He was very 
sorry they were not successful in getting it altered. 
Had the contract been sent out in a reasonabie 
way undoubtedly a Reading builder would have 
had the job. The Chairman proposed “The 
Visitors,” for whom Mr. Williams responded. 

Davip LEWIS NORTHERN HOsPITAL.— Messrs. 
Pennington & Son write to say that Mr. C. W. 
Harvey, whose name was given in our columns as 
architect for the above hospital, is the resident 
architect superintending the building on their 
behalf, the working drawings and details having 
been prepared by Messrs. Pennington & Son in their 
own office. 

BARIUM HYDRATE FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
PIGMENTS.—Barium hydrate has hitherto been too 
costly for general use in the manufacture of 
pigments, but the sulphate of barium. known to 
commerce under the name “barytes,” has been 
used a3 a pigment from time immemorial. Barytes 
is an insoluble compound of barium, which is 
found abundantly distributed in different parts of 
the world, and simply requires grinding and 
washing to convert it into a saleable pigment 
Barium hydrate is a soluble compound of barium 
which is manufactured from the insoluble 
barytes. In a paper recently communicated 
to the New York Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry Mr. Charles Jacobs describes 
a new process which has been adopted by the 
United Barium Co., of Niagara, by which barium 
hydrate is produced in an almost pure con- 
dition at a much lower cost than has hitherto been 
possible. The process consists in heating a 
mixture of coke and barytes in an_ electric 
furnace, whereby a mixture of oxide and 
sulphide of barium is produced. The material 
removed from the furnace is dissolved in 
hot water, and the insoluble impurities are removed 
by filtration. The filtrate consists of a solution of 
barium hydrate containing a small proportion Of 
barium sulphydrate. From this solutioa almost 
pure barium hydrate is obtained by crystallisation. 
The barium hydrate is largely used in many indus- 
trial processes. Its value for the manufacture of 
igments is due to its strong affinity for the 


of Reading were doing when they allowed | Pig™ 





sulpburie acid of soluble sulphates. and with certain 
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at one time been built up, his Grace 
to be pulled down, with the 
recesses in the wall were dis- 
seats inside. The recesses 
to some building which 
the foundations of which were 
——— A curious feature 
both windows outside are 
windows.—Newcasile F ournal. 
RUSS.—In the design of work- 
other buildings, where fairly 
covered at a minimum cost, 
Holt roof truss may frequently be 
ao new theory is involved, 
genious combination of cast-iron, 
, having greater str and 
alone, while costing my than 
example, a truss of 40 ft. . 
rafters, joined at the tlége 
saddle and fitted at each 
shoe; four timber struts ; 
formed of steel rods, and a 
eight steel rods. Each strut 
end by a cast-iron shoe 
the diagonal and horizontal! 
rods are screwed. The upper ends of the struts 
are joined to the rafters in the ordinary manner, 
and the ends of the diagonals by means of 
sansa Gils the extreme ends of the 
main ties are screwed into lugs cast on the rafter 
shoes, The principals are usually spaced to ft. 
apart, and timber purlins can easily be fixed for 
rane glass, or other roof covering. One 
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ture of the system is that the trusses can 
be readily erected and fixed without the aid of 
labour. 


++ 
LEGAL, 
ALLEGED INJURY TO LAND THROUGH 
TUNNELLING OPERATIONS. 


THe cases in re the Great Northern and City 
Railway Co. aod Mr. Richard Long came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of the Master of the 
Rolls and Lords Justices Komer and Mathew, on 
the 2sth ult.,on the appeal of Mr. Long from an 
order of Mr. Justice Bucknill in Chambers, under 
Section 41 of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1568, 
directing that an issue should be tried in the High 
Court before a Judge of the King's Bench Division 
and a special jury. it appeared that a question 
the Company and Mr. Long in 
of 
atf 





Mr. Long which he alleged had 

ted by some tunnelling opera- 

t uader the Company's statutory 

ordinary course this question 

be heard and determined by the Under 

of Middlesex and a jury, under the Lands 

Clauses Consolidation Act, 1545. 

On the case being called on Mr. Danckwerts, 

th him Mr. Geo. Caber), took the pre- 

minary objection that this Court had no jurisdiction 

to entertain the appeal, the appeal laying not to the 
Sourt of Appeal, but to the Divisional Court. 

Their lordships, after hearing Mr. C. C. Scott on 

behalf of Mr. Long, upheld the objection and dis- 

missed the appeal, the costs to be costs in the 


proceedings 


BUILDING DISPUTE TO BE TRIED 
AT LEEDS. 

THE case of Mr. P. Hogg v. W. Gray, came 
before the Court of Appeal, composed Lords 
— Vaughan Williams, Stirling, and Cozens- 

y, on the 2oth ult, on the appeal of the 
defendant from an order of Mr. Justice Kekewich 
ia the Chancery Division, dated Fedruary 24, 1902. 

The action was brought by the plaintitf to 
restrain an alleged infringement of the light and 
air coming to the plaintiff's premises, and the order 
SS was the refusal of Mr. Justice 
claim 


fi 
? 





to strike out part of the statement of 


Mr. Upjohn, K.C. (with him Mr. Ashton Cross) in 
support of the appeal, contended that the paragraph 
in question ought to be struck out, as it was un- 

and tended to prejudice and embarrass 
the fair trial of the action. The plaintiff was asking 
for a injunction and the case had been 
remitted to Leeds for trial with a jury. 

Mr. Renshaw, K.C. (for the plaintiff), was not sure 
that it had. 

Mr. Upjohn said that, at any rate, the action was 
to be tried at Leeds, and the defendant was very 


iations, and had it not 
been for them the plaintiff would have applied for 
an interlocutory injunction. It was admitted that 
prejudice, and in 
Fe cena eomaiaians to be of any 

the negotiations would have to 
hey commenced on November 5, 


: 


and concluded on November 25, and the defendant 
was willing to undertake not to plead any delay on 
the part of the plaintiff subsequently to 
November §, 1901. 

In the result their lordships without calling upon 
Mr. Renshaw dismissed the appeal with costs 


A CORPORATION'S BY-LAWS, 


Mx. JusTICR Joyce in the Chancery Division on 
the 25th ult. delivered judgment in the case of the 
Mayor of Devonport ». Tozer & Son, an action by 
the plaintiffs claiming :—:. An injunction to restrain 
the defendants from erecting or continuing the 
erection of any building upon, and from laying out 
any new street intended for use as a carriage-road 
upon or in connexion with the defendants’ building 
estate known as “(ireat Three Corners” without 
ecm gma delivered to the plaintiffs, in 
accordance with the Corporation’s by-laws, and 
obtained their approval to, proper plans and sec- 
tions of such building and street, respectively, and 
from laying out or constructing any such street, 
as aforesaid, so that the width thereof shall be 
less than 36 ft, or being a street exceeding 
200 ft. in length, and intended to form 
the principal approach or means of access 
to any domestic building, public building, or 
building of the warehouse class with a carriage 
road ot less than 24 ft. in width or without a foot- 
way on each side thereof of a width not less than 
one-sixth of the entire width of such street, of 
otherwise in contravention of any of the provisions 
of the said by-laws ; (2) an order on the defendants 
to remove, alter, or pull down all works begun or 
done by the defendants as aforesaid contrary to the 
said by-laws or any of them ; and (3) alternatively 
a declaration that the plaintifis were entitled to 
remove, alter, pull down, or otherwise deal with 
any works begun or done by the defendants as 
aforesaid contrary to the provisions of the by-laws 
orany of them. The facts sufficiently appear from 
the following judgment :-— 

His lordship, in the course of his judgment, said 
that the action was by the Corporation of Devon- 
port, as the urban authority of the district of the 
borough, against the defendants, the owner of a 
piece uf land described in the statement of claim as 
a building estate known as “Great Three Corners.’ 
This piece of land contained a little more than three 
acres, and was in the shape of a triangle, one side 
abutting upon a public highway for all kinds of 
traffic, known as Ham-lane, and another side upon a 
similar public highway, known as Tavistock-road, 
which road was, prior and down to November, 1900, 
a main road leading from Devonport to Tavistock, 
and, as such, vested in the County Council. The 
roadway of Ham-lane was within the Borough of 
Devonport, the fence of the defendants’ land being 
down to November, 100, the boundary of the 
borough there. But the defendants’ land, together 
with the portion of Tavistock-road upon which the 
defendants’ land abutted, was within the rural 
district of Plympton St. Mary, the land on the 
opposite side up to the fence of the road being in 
the borough of Piymouth. Within the rural district 
of Plympton St. Mary there were and are certain 
by-laws with respect to new streets framed under 
Section 157 of the Public Health Act, 1875. 
Such by-laws provide inter alia:—-1. “ Width 
applied to a new street, means the whole extent of 
space intended to be used, or laid out 80 as to admit 
of being used asa public way.” “ With respect to 
the level of new streets :—3. Every person who 
shall lay out a new street shall lay out such street 
at such level as will afford the easiest practicable 
gradients throughout the entire length of such street 
tor the purpose of securing easy and convenient 
means of communication with any other street or 
intended street with which such new street may be 
connected or may be intended to be connected, and 
as will allow of compliance with the provisions of 
any statute or by-law in force within district for the 
regulation of sew streets and buildings” “With 
respect to the width and construction of new 
streets :—4. Every person who shall lay out a new 
street which shall be intended for use as a carriage- 
road shall so lay out such street that the width 
thereof shall be 36 ft. at the least” “5. Every 
person wh» shall construct a new street which 
shall exceed 100 ft. in length shall construct 
such street for use as a cafriage-road, and 
shall, as regards such street, comply with the 
requirements of every by-law relating to a new 
street intended for use as a carriage-road.” nan 
E person who shall construct a new street for 
Sena a carriage road shall comply with the follow- 
ing requirements,”—then follow specifications as to 
the mode of construction, levels, and soon. Then 
By-law 90 provides that every person who shall 
intend to lay out a street shall give to the Sanitary 
Authority certain notices and deliver plans and 
sections of such intended street, and By-law 97 
provides that “Every person who shail offend 


’ | against any of the foregoing By-laws shall be liable 


for every such offence to a penalty of 5/.. and in the 
case of a continuing offence to a further penalty of 
408, for each day after written notice of the otfence 
from the Sanitary Authority. Provided, neverthe- 
less, that the Justices or Court before whom any 
complaint may be made or i\ny pr Ss may be 
taken in respect of any such offence may, if they 





think fit, adjudge the payment as a penalty of an 
sum less than the full amount at depupes 
by this By-law.” And 9%: “If any work 
to which any of the By-laws relating to new 
streets and buildings may apply be 
or done in contravention of any such By- 
law, the person by whom such work shall be so 
begun or done, by a notice in writing, which shall 
be a by the clerk of the sanitary authority, and 
duly served upon or delivered to such per- 
shall be required on or before such day as shall 
be specified in such notice by a statement in writing 
under his hand or under the hand of an agent duly 
im that behali and addressed to and duly 
upon the rae ap oper to show sufficient 
cause why such work not be removed, altered. 
oe or shall be required on such day 
at such time and place as shall be specified in 
such notice to attend personally or by an agent 
duly authorised in that behalf before the sani 
au ity w sufficient cause why such wor 
shall not be removed, altered, or puiled down. Ii 
such person shall fail to show sufficient cause why 
such work shall not be removed, altered, or pulled 
down, the sanitary authority shall be empowered, 
provision in that behalf, to 
remove, alter, or down such work”; the 
statutory provision there referred to being 
Section 158 of the Public Health Act, 1475. 


the Borough of Devonport were for all 

to the same effect as the by-laws 
Plympton. it was alleged that the defendants, 
prior to November 9, 1900, had co:mmenced 
to lay out and construct, and were then laying 
out and constructing, Ham-lane and Tavistock- 
road as “sew streets” io a manner which 
contravened the by-laws of Plympton and also of 
the borough of Devonport. What the defendants 
bad done and were doing was to erect certain 
houses upon their own land without removing the 
fence on either side, but making the necessary 
openings here and there so as to provide means of 
entrance to and exit from the houses that were 
being built. They had done nothing more than this 
In particular, they had not attempted to alter or 
interfere with the roadway either of Ham-lane or 
Tavistock-road ; and as it appeared to his lord- 
ship the defendants would have been liable to be 
indicted, and to an action for an injunction, if 
had done so, or had in any way in 
the laying out or construction of either of these 
highways. in reference to the erection of the de- 


proper plans had been deposited with, and ali 
necessary notices, if any, given to, the Rural 
Authority under the by-laws relating thereto. Such 
authority, in fact, did mot formally either approve 
or disapprove of these plans, but they instituted 
nv proceeding for penalties under the by-laws, nor 
did they do anything under the ninety-eighth by-law 
and Section 153 of the Public Health Act. Upoa 
the transfer etfected by the Act of 1900 the previous 
right, if any, of the Rural Authority to take pro- 
ceedings for penalties under the by-laws was trans- 
ferred to the Corporation of Devonport, the 
plaintiffs in the action. They had not taken any 
proceedings before the justices for penalties, 
but had instituted the presen 
admitted during the course of the argument that 
there was no case of an injunction as to i 

except if, and so far as the buildings might 
contravene the by-laws as to the laying out of a 
new street. He might, therefore, treat paragraph 1 
of the claim as a claim to an injunction to restrain 
the defendants from laying-out Ham-lane and 
Tavistock-road, or either of them, a8 new streets in 
contravention of the by-laws, and the question to 
be determined was whether the defendants had 
commenced and threatened, or intended to do this, 
He thought it was clear that there had not been 
any laying out or constructing by the defendants of 
anew street in the ordinary, popular, and natural 
sense of the words, and that the defendants never 
intended to do anything of the kind. In fact, it 
was the one thing ot all others which they 
intended not to do. They had not done 
and had no power to do anything outside the fence 
of their own land. They had simply begun to build 
within their own boundary. He was unable to see 
now what the defendants had done or were doing 
in laying out or constructing a new street or any- 
thing ot the kind within the meaning of the by-laws 
unless there was some judicial decision which com- 
pelled him so to hold. His lordship did not think 
there was any such decision. As to paragraph 1, 
therefore, of the relief claimed, the case of the 
plaintiffs failed on the merits, With regard to the 
rest of the claim, his lordship said it would suffice 
for him to say that the defendants had not ia his 
opinion been shown to have contravened any by- 
law. He was further of opinion that the action 
could not have been maintained by the Urban 
Authority even if it had been right on the merits, the 





action for an injunction not being the proper 
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conceived, and must be dismissed with costs. 
Mr. Macmorran, K.C — hang <3 K.c., a a 
R. |. Parker appeared for t aw ~ fr. 
: G for the 





CASE UNDER THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
(RUILDINGS IN STREETS) ACT, 1588. 


THE case of the Corporation of Blackpool ¢, 
Johnson came before a Divisional Court of King’s 
Bench, com of the Lord Chief Justice and 
Justices Darling and ae heh est 
the appeal of the Corporation rom 
the dismissal by the pore: the oe rt 
information the Corporal a 
the senaamala enter ents n 3 of the Public Health 
(Building in Streets) Act, 1888, the charge — 
that a building in Yates-street, Blackpool, 
without the consent of the Urban Authority been 
unlawfully erected and brought beyond the general 
building line, and that the respondent allowed the 
offence to continue after written notice on June 3, 
1901. The question to be decided was raised in the 
form of a special case, from which it appeared 
that in October, November, and December, 1900, 


question consisting of a shop, house, and 
eeliar, or wortaiap, were submitted to the 
Building Pians Committee of the borough by George 
Hardman, the then owner, who had built the pre- 
mises. Notwithstanding that the plans were dis- 
approved on each occasion, Hardman erected the 
premises. The cellar was 12 ft. beyond the building 
line, and 1 ft. in. above the level of the street 
adjoining, this being the contravention complained 
of. It then appeared that Hardman became bank- 
rupt, and then the premises passed to the respondent, 
to whom the appellants, on June 3, 190!, gave notice 
that he had committed an otfence under Section 3 of 
the Act, and was liable to a penalty of 403. for every 
day during which the offence was continued after 
the receipt of the notice. There was no evidence 
that the respondent was aware that Hardman had 
brought the building forward without the con- 
sent of the Urban Authority. On behalf of the 
respondent it was contended that he was not 
liable, as he had committed no offence. The case 
for the appellants was that if the successive owner 
were not liable the Act would become ineffective. 
The Jastices held that the res nt had not, 
without the written consent of the urban authority, 
erected or ht forward a building in a street 
beyond the front main wall of the house or building 
on either side thereof in the same street, and was 
not therefore liable to the penalty, and dismissed 
the information. Hence the present appeal of the 
Corporation. 

At the conclusion of the argument of Mr. 
Pritchard for the appellants (the respondent was 
not represented), the Lord Chief Justice, in giving 
judgment, said that what was was that, 
inasmuch as the purchaser of a house from a 
builder continued to keep the house up after he had 
notice that the building projected too far, he was 
therefore liable. His lordship, however, did not 
think that the case of a person who had bought a 
house which caused an obstruction was dealt with 
by the section. After dealing with the cases bear- 
ing on the subject, his lordship said he thought the 
magistrates had taken the right view of the section. 
Much more stringent words would be necessary in 
order that a person might be convicted in circum- 
stances such as those they had before them. He 

the appeal should be dismissed. 

Mr. Justice Darling and Mr. Justice Channell 
concurred. 


—_ 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


21.495.—HOT WATER APPARATUS (DOMESTIC) : 
¥. F. Simmance and F. Abady—The water is 
caused to flow through a cross tube from the one 
portion of an outer chamber into the other, and 
thence down and up other chambers into one above. 
A central flue is provided for the products of com 
bustion. A constant head is maintained with a tank 
which is joined with a feed-pump to the overtiow- 
tank, and for calorimetrical the heated 
water is conveyed through a swinging funnel into a 
measure during the consumption of any ascertained 
amount of oil that has been measured with a 
balance, or whilst a gas meter records the consump- 
tion of a certain volume of gas. 

21,433.—A MATERIAL FOR FIRE-BRICKS, FURNACE- 
pate Cruciptes, &c.: W. S. Rawson and 
R. D. Littlefield. —A retractory and impervious 
material is compounded of finely-powdered 
magnesium oxide and a y-basic borate, or of 
magnesia, dolomite, and a fusible compound of 
boron, the moulded articles being baked at a high 
temperature ; they will, it is , resist the 
chemical action of molten lead, oxide, &c. For pre- 
paring the highly-basic borate, either calcined limeat 
a high temperature is mixed with boron, trioxide, or 
boracic acid, or a mixture of borates is used. 

21,506,—ROCK-DRILLS : R. D, Harris.—The frame 
carries bevel-wheels which drive another bevel- 
wheel that turns a tube which slides within it and 


feed-nut, the nut, over a feed-screw 
secured in the frame, is to opened and closed 
with a right and left-hand screw, or by other 
means, and pinions serve for an adjustment 
of an extensible standard made in two parts and 
notched for engagement with projections from the 


21,515.—METALLIC Fenctno: R. R. Main— 
Notches are cut near the upper 


t bh —- in an upper horizontal bar, and 
rans (arg latter bar will sustain them, and 
the vertical bars can then be locked in position 
with a horizontal bar benesth having similar open- 
ings. For and the vertical 
bars, wedge-plates are inserted into in the bara, 
and are then fastened to the horizontal bar by screw 
bolts. Angle-plates secure the upper and lower 
horizontal bars to the standards, and recesses in the 
horizontal arms of the plates take rollers or balls 
that will allow for contraction or expansion caused 
by variation of temperature. 

21,527.—A METHOD oF GLAZING: ¥. Allen.— 
Clips attach the panes to non-rebated ~bars, and 
no woodwork is to the action of weather. 
One side of the clip is secured to the sash-bar. A 
connecting-bar, which overlaps one pane, con- 
stitutes a stop for the intermediate pane, whilst the 


pane above is cli by the overlapping rebated 
cornerpiece, Kany tale 4 of the pee jot won 
&c., simple cranked clips will serve, but the clips 
may be fasbioned in various shapes. 
21,553.—-PREPARATION OF PAINTS: F. Gerhardt, 
~—A_ coating or wash for plaster, stucco, and similar 
work, as well as a medium for water-paints, coa- 
sists of an admixture of equal parts of casein freed 
from grease and Portland or other cement with 
water and some antiseptic from which the sediment 
has been separated. The liquid will form a vehicle 
for paints, and the sediment, having been ground 
and mixed with liquid, will serve either as a paint 
or as a coating for stucco, plaster, &c. 
21,550--BRICKS AND BLOCKS FOR BUILDERS’ 
Use: C, G. Picking —Refractory and sound-deaden- 
ing bricks and blocks are made hollow and with 
middie interlock ribs and recesses. They are 
also divided into and may be either pierced or 
closed at the bottom. 
21,574.-—-BLADES FOR Picks: H. Davies —~A 
shoulder of the blade bears against the head, in the 
eye of which the blade is secured by the end of a 
sree sovues ce te the head: 2 and a out 
mp the cheeks tightly against the handle. In 
another form the handle is pierced for the biade, 
and so extends to the top of the head. 
21.580,.—A LIFT- VALVE : A. Morrison. —The spindle 
of the tap, which is intended for the supply to 
sinks, &c., has a double-threaded screw in order 
that the valve shall become fully opened with a 
half-turn of the handle. The iniet is set at a right 
angle to the outlet, and in order that the handle 
pe be rendered adjustable for wear the handle 
of the spindle is fashioned with a polygonal 
cross-section. 
21,591.—A SLOW-COMBUSTION FIRE-GRATE : $F. F. 
Chavasse,—Firebrick slabs, corrugated on their 
faces, constitute the inclined sides of the grate, and 
at the back are chimney-draught passages, whereof 
the lower ends communicate with other passages 
that are regulated with slides, and the upper ends 
agg an outlet into the chimney. The bottom of 
© may be fitted with a registering air- 
To that slides upon bearers nanan the 
ed slabs, and with an ordinary air-regulator 
at its front. 
21,590.—-ROOFING MATERIALS AND APPLIANCES: 


with nibs, wires, 


affixes tiles, slates, or plates to the wires or battens 
or The 

either cemented in grooves in the 
zon 


cross-wires, serve to sustain a flat ‘ 

21,598 —MEANS OF ESCAPE FROM Fire: $. M 
Swift.—The inventor devises a light bridge that will 
afford escape from one building to another. He 
disposes four cables at the corners of a rectangle, 
and joins them to plates that are fixed in the walls, 
&c., with eye-bolts, to be tightened with nuts, 
bridge can be gained from at its ends, 
wire-cloth fastened to the cables constitute 
bottom and sides. 

21,014.—IMPROVEMENTS IN PAINTERS’ BRUSHES : 
G, A. Siday,—In order to the stiffness of the 


- 





on which are mounted a drill-socket and a split 


; moved | 
opposed directions around the ratchet wiee! with 
bat a down stroke of the 


the 
lever the lower block will alip and the Upper block 
will drive, but with its up stroke those iw. actions 
will be respectively reversed. For a positive 
mteege ps the load there are arranged pr, 


ectia 
will work the pawis automatical . 
nto 


ly and 
disengagement when they 
moved in the direction for raising the toad Bohm 
21,037. — WALL FASTENINGS FOR Hinks. ac 
T. B. Sauer.-~~The ke of a hook or staple is made 
detachable from its hook ; in one shape ot the cop 
trivance the pointed end of the flat spike ix passed 
through a slot cut in the hook, which is retained i; 
its place by the head of the spike. In ancther shape 
head of the spike is inserted through ai Og slot 
in the hook and a pin of screw holds the latter in 
its place. 
21,667. —— APPLIANCES FOR BALL -axp-Fuoar 
VALVES AND LIFT VALVES: C. C. Lapsicy —Piyia 
maintains the lift valve (which is worked 
with a handle of float lever) against a seating that 
consists of two parts, surrounded with a o apling 
ting, attached between the inlet portion and the 
outlet portion of the casing, which has an inner 
flange within its lower portion ; the valve stem is in 
engagement with a recess in a wing which lies 
loosely upon an eccentrical shaft mounted upon 
truonions, which are passed through the casing and 
are slotted for the ends of the working lever 
21,(2.——CONSTRUCTION OF URINALS © F. Duchess 
& Son and ¥. W. Bullockt.—Discarding the cost mM 
ary copper sprinkling-pipes, the inventors fasten an 
earthenware scroil between the caps and the back 
of each stall. The joint between the caps is covered 
with a conduit-block which is extended downwards 
to meet the scroll 
21,792.-~—A CONTRIVANCE FOR TESTING Drains 
¥. Macdonald and A. Macdonald.—in place of the 
combustion chamber specified in Nos tio of 
1884, and 7.065 of 1808, a spiral of wire is secured 
to the plug and the combustible material is packed 
into it. An apparatus for the determination of low 
pressures comprises a delivery pipe fitted with hand 
bellows in communication with a chamber, of which 
the outlet has a water-sealed bell for its covering 
the rising whereof marks the amount of pressure 
which is derived from an air-pump. For high pres 
sures a water or other gauge is provided, the cover 
of the casing being screwed on 
21,799.— IMPROVEMENTS IN STEPS AND RISERS 
$. B. Sangwin.—The risers and steps are moulded 
in concrete, artificial stone, or other composition 
with apertures or ventilation-holes for the ‘ow ot 
air into chambers or cellars behind them: at the 
back of the step are guides for a ventilator or slide- 
valve 
21,013.—PROCESS OF MOULDING Hrices: A 
Clemens. —A horizontal screw propels the common 
clay for the body of the brick through a chamber 
into the die or mouthpiece, whilst a vertical screw 
forces the better facing-clay downwards into the 
mouthpiece; between the feeding-chambers is set 
an adjustable ee which controls the 
amount of the supply of the facing-clay 
21,9648. —CONCRETE-MIXING MACHINERY: S P 
McKelvey.—Pivoted scoops upon the drum, which is 
open at both its ends, force the material upwards to 


a certain point, as the drum turns, after which they 
fall over and throw the material down and across 
the drum. The scoops may be mounted obliquely 
er the material may be worked from the feed to the 
point of disc by means of inclined detectors 


arranged within the drum. 
31,Q00.—ROOFS AND ROOFING: G. A, Nedeint— 
Cardboard, cloth, oil-paper, or similar sheets, are 
used for caulking tiled roofs; to one edye of each 
sheet is affixed a channel strip or clip of metal 
which will fasten the edge of the next sheet over 
the rib of the next tile. Metallic clips fastea the 
tiles on to the battens. 
21,0607.—-A PaNroGrarH oR Copyino INSTRU- 
MENT: N. Kotho.—The instrument is devised tot 
making many copies at once, and, it may be. to 
different Two sets of links connect two 
s together ; a bar. which is piv ted at 
its middie point to a fixed bar, is linked adjustably 
to the outer sides of the parallelogram. the |oks 
being rendered adjustable with screws and s'ceves 
At various points along the sides of the links and 
Ss are disposed the holders tor the 
copying-pencils. 
22,007.— MECHANISM FOR Cranes: 2. 4A. Newt 
ham and R. L. Kemp.-—The inventors contrive that 
the travelling crane shall, as it reaches a certain 
point on the rails, receive a trolley from a side 
rail mounted in a frame, and shall transfer the 
trolley at another point of its course on to 49 
opposite side-rail ; provision is made for preventing 
the trolley from running over the ends of the 
crane gantry when it is not ite to either 
transfer-point; at those two points are notched p!ates 
which with the end of a rod, whilst 
at intervening points a plate will keep the rod 
down and so stop the the rods are carried 
by pivoted levers at the inner ends of which are 
- for engagement with the top of the 
; om the descent of those ends—as the 
on to a side-rail—the gantry will 
by the lever until the trolley has 
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22,014.—WATER SUPPLY FOR BATHS Bw. t. 
Doulton.—Two dise-valves, carried by spindles 
which, under normal conditions, are supported by 
springs in cylinders, contro! the supply of hot and 
cold water, respectively. Two plugs upon a cross- 
bar engage with the cylinders, and are to be lifted 
and lowered with a key that acts through a nut 
upon the stem of the handle. For — off either 
one or the other supply a disc is fitted upon the 
spindle, and for the opening of one valve betore the 
other its spindle is made longer. 

22,041.—-A METHOD OF CASTING PIPE-BENDS: 
¥. P. Fullerton.—The invention relates to the 
casting of pipe-bends for closets, sinks, &c., with a 
metal core, which shall insure a smooth inner sur- 
face: the screwed ends of the core, which is bent 
to the arc of a circle, are fixed with collars which, 
after the bend has been cast, are firstly unscrewed 
and next screwed on again over the bend for keep- 
ing the two halves of the mould in position, then a 
collar is screwed on the top of the bend, and a 
screw-plug is inserted and screwed in, whereupon 
the core will be expelled. A mould serves to form 
the flange on the bend 
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MEETINGS. 
Paiway, Arrit 4 

Sanitary [astitute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers) 
Mr. J. E. Worth on “Sewerage.” 7 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers, — The four 
papers on “ The Fencing of Machinery” will be further 
discussed. & p.m. 

Institution of Civil Emgineers. (>0adents Meeting) 
Mr. L. G. Crawford on ‘“‘ Compressed Air, and its Appl 
cations,” 8 p.m. 

Iustitute of Sanitary Fagiacers, Lid. —Examination 
for adauasion. 


Satruspay, Aran. +s 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers). ~- Inspection at the Sewage Ontfall Works, 
Karking. 4 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.--Visit to the 
Lauder Technical School, Duofermiine. 

Incorporated Association of Municipal and ( ounty 
Eagineers.--Midiand district meeting, to be held at 
Firmingham. 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—-6 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Lid.— Examination 
for admission to the Institute. 


Mowpay, Arrit 7. 


Royal [ustitute of British Architects.—(1) Election of 
candidates for membership. (2) To read papers on “* Inlay 
and Marquetry,” by Messrs. Heywood Sumner and W 
Aumonier, with practical demonstrations. (lt is hoped 
that a loan of a number of specimens of iniay and mar 
quetry will be granted for the cocasion by the South 
Kensington Museum authorities.) 8&8 p.m 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officer:).— 
Mr. J. E. Worth on “ Sewage Disposal.” 7 p.m 

Sectety of Engineers. Mr. H. E. Bellamy on 
* Australian Timber Bridges and the Woods used in their 
Construction.” 7.30 p.m. 


Dundee lastitute of Architectare.—\ sit to Aberdeen. 
Tvespay, Arai 


Sectety of Avts (Applied Art \ection).— Professor 
Beresford Pite on “ Street Architecture. Mr. T. G 
Jackson, R.A., will preside. 8 p.m. 

fastitution of Civil Engineers.—VPapers to be further 
discussed (1) ** The Greenwich Footway-Tunnel,”’ by Mr 
W. C. Copperthwaite; (2) “ Subaqueous Tunnelling 
through the Thames Gravel: Baker-atreet and Waterl« 
Railway,” by Mr. Arthur H. Haigh, B.Sc. @ p.m. 


Wenowespay, Arrit > 


Sectety af Arts.—Major-Gen. John F. Crease, C.B., on 
* Ceuta and Gibraltar.” & p.m 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—(:) Inspection in the District of 
Islington and at the Borough Disinfecting Station, 2 p.m. 
(2) Mr. J. E. Worth on ** Scavenging, Disposal of House 
Refuse.” 7 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd. Examination 
and Literary Committee at 3.39 p.m General Pur- 
poses and Finance Committee at ¢ p.m. Election 
Committee at 5.15 p.m. Sessional meeting at 7 p.m. 

Institution ef Civil Engimerrs.—Stadents' visit to the 
works of Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd., High-street, 
Lambeth, S.E. Assemble at the Works at 2.30 p.m. 


Tevurspay, Arrit ro. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Discussion on 
the paper by Messrs. J. Swinburne and W. R. Cooper, 
entitled “* Problems of Electric Railways.” & p.m, 
Society for the Emconragement of the Fine Arts.— 
Leeture by Mr. E. Doran Webb, F.S.A. 


Fray, Avrat 11. 


Architectural Association. —1. Special meeting to con- 
sider some alterations and additions to the by-laws. 
2. Mr. W. D. Carde on “The Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings.” 7.90 p.m. 

G Avchttectural Crafismen's Society. —Mr. J. 1. 
— on “The Sewage Disposal of a Country House.” 

p.m, 

Regal fastitution.— Professor Dewar, M.A., on 
“ Problems of the Atmosphere.” 9 p.m. 

Sheffield Society of Architects amd Surceyors.—Annual 
meeting. 


Satrurpay, Arrit ra. 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
oz?) — inspection at the Sewage and Destructor 
orks, Ealing. 2.15 pm. 








Wowesvay, Arnit 16, 


Society of Arts.—Ordinary meeting. Mr. J. Bridges 
Lee, M.A., on ** Photographic Surveying.” 8&8 p.m. 


Tuurspayv, Arai 17. 
Society of Arts (indian Section). —Mr. Sidney Preston, 
A.M.inst.C.E., on ‘Recent Developments in Punjab 
Irrigation.” 4 30 p.m. 


Weowesvay, Arait yo. 
_ Seciaty of Arts.—Ordinary meeting. Mr. Edward T 
Scammell on *‘ The Timber Resources of the Australian 
Commonweaith.” § p.m 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


March 24.—By Bawxen & Neace. 
Hampetead,—2;, Belsize-pk-gdns, u.t. go yrs, 





«7. yo., @.r. 120d. buauatensesounen Las 
Belgravia. ~-Wilton-cres., ig.r. 60/., ut, 22 yre., 

g-t. t¢4., WU reversion .. eee ee oesece 2,100 

March 24.—By Beate & Carrs 
Notting Hill.—2:6 and a: Lancaster-rd., u.t 
6a yrs., gr. 16/., er. sood..... whined inasinas 875 
142 Walmer-rd. (5), ot yr, gr. 6. : 
y+. 404 es s . ee 4 ee See 
By J. H. Beruecs 
East Ham.—170, Browning-rd., f., er. asd....... 440 
By Beowaert & Tavior 
Lee.—277, High-rd., u.t. ss} yrs., gr. 14d. €.9. 65d. 430 
Beckenham.—29, Keat House-rd.,u.t. 2:4 yrs., 
gr. 64, er. gad... ae ; 20 
By Fisunew, Stannove & Drake 
Mamford Hill.—No. 101, ut. 81 yrs, gir. rsd. 
yf yo ee eeene 7 
By Messes. Kewscey 
Chigwell.— High-rd., Oak Farm House, and + a. 
_ 98. 25 Pep Coe P . ge ma 920 
Navestock Common, Essea.—Sheep House and 
2a.3r.20p.f. yr, 13. 108 este 15 
By G. A. Mcliows (at Stratford) ; 
Plaistow. 2, 1 24, Adine-+d 4.0. 759 Yrs, 
g-'. of., wor. $82 tos a ese eee 425 
March 2 By Bea aw Br N&C 
Popiar.—32 to 40, Weill-st., at. 6:9 yrs., gr. 357 
wer. ang. 48 : : we see , 1,4 
sy Moss & Jameson 
Wandsworth. —42, Devereux-rd., ut. $8) yrs., g.r. 
7t., €.F. <4 ee ° P ° 32% 
By Norr, Caxrtwe & Ercnes. 
*unlico,—64 and 68, Hanover-st., ut. 23 yrs., g.r. 
r6d., yor. ood we dicms catccckns beeaeeeen 620 
14, Hanover-st., ut. ? vrs., gr. 74. %., ¥.. $08 S« 
104, Akierney-at., u.t. 26 yrs, g.r. 54. 208., y-r. 
ssid, ceee eee os . ars 
a1, Moreton-ter., u.t. 284 yrs., gr. 84, wer 
4%. : : 4 
ta, Ranelagh-cottages, ut. rog yra., gr. sf y-r. 
$d . on 12 
Fuilha 43 North bad-rd.(5.), ut. ss yrs, 

ET. Shey YR. TOM. «nos . . 420 
Norwood.—79, Harrington-rd., u 49 yTs., gor 

B/. as, Gd., yr. 26d - ‘ — 205 

By Rurcey, Son, & Vine 
Kentish Town --a, Khy!-«t., f., er. g2d 6a 
Kilburn.-——196, Carlton Vaile, u.t. 64 yrs, g-r. 

“ et t $04, e* . . 
Hampstead-rd., 44, Moraington-cres., £., y.r. ss/. 700 
Marylebone —42, Langham-st., u.t. 37 yrs., gr. 

434., y.f. 1304 eee 92 
Caledonian-rd.— No. So, u.t. 32 yrs. g.r. 82, yr. 

408... OOOH Hee eee ewe ee § BOEes 400 

By A. W. Tayror & C 
Old Kent-rd.—Rotherhithe New-rd., The Royal 
George p.-b., ut. 494 yrs., g.r. 6/., y-r. 100/.. 1,$70 
ty Preeox. Warman, 
Holloway.—¢€2, Holloway-rd., with land adjoin- 

ing, f., p 4 . esuoce ° 1,000 
Highbury.—47, Highbury Hill, u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 

r2d. som., er. pod ; ‘ wid 5h 
Canonbury.—:2, Canonbury Pk. South, ut. a 

yts., g-r. of, e.r. 652 isesnbdees . €20 

38, g0, and ¢2, Canonbury Pk. South, u.t. a4 
yrs.. gr. ard 158., y-r. rgod. . cds eae a 1,59 
Marquess-rd., ut. 44 yrs., ge. tol, er 
pod, — Spee it hsemeaawda $40 
March 2 By Dvaer, Sos, & Hittos 
Poplar.—s0 and 51, Wells-st., f., wir. 37d. 198... 330 
By Marx Lies & Son 
Stratford.—8 7 to tt (odd), Livingstonme-rd., u.t. 
6« yrs.. g.r. 40d. 198... Wor. 243/. 25. ieee nie 1,17 
By Kowins, Goxrk, & Meecer 
Maryichone — 6, Bolsover-st. ; and 216 and 216a, 

Great Portland-st., u.t. 7} yrs., g.r. g02., wer 

s06/, 268. . oe . . 420 
Soutn Kensington 6, Prince Teck bidgs. (S) 4 

y-r. rrad. 16s. . coseneeese Cevcecece 3.53 

By Wairoxp & Dixons 
Vauxhall. ~ 1, Auckland-st., f., y.r. pod. . 1,040 
By Bexcrer, Aoxin, & Beccuer (at Wantage). 
Chaliow Hii, Berks.—Hili House Estate, 60 a. 
ORs PO Pig Bac De cece ce cctnesseceqpeess er 4,350 


Pewsey, Wilts.—High-st., frezhold business pre- 
mises, ¥.T. 4od. ° ° ° cece 610 
North Newnton, Wilts.- Eoclosure of meadow, 


3a er. 10 p..f., y-r. 74. ereeees 250 
By T. Wooos (at Hanworth), 
Hanworth, Middx.—1 to 6, Portland Cottages, 
GC PRs BOE Bina se cccccescees phunenwheies 795 
+ to s, Elder Cottages, f£., w.r. 264. eaneéa 770 
1, 2, and 3, Mary's Cottages, f, w.r. 32d, sos. 2. we 


By T. Woops (at Hounslow). 
Hounslow, Middx.—9o and 1ro1, High-st., c., p... 4 
Hanworth-rd.. a building site, c., y.r. aé. .....- acs 
1 and 2, Rose Villas, f., wor. 334. 105. .. ‘ 5 
March 27.—By A. H. Toawer & ( 
Teickenham, Middx.—Cambridge - pk. - gdns., 
Burley, £., pubs 1904... 2. sce crsccecvas ee «=: 8,08 
Contractions used tn these dists.—F.g.t. for freehold 
gtound-rent ; gdns. for gardens; Lg.r. for leasehold 
ground-rent; i.g.r. for improved ground-rent; g.r. for 
ground-rent; r. for rent; f. for freehold; c. for copy- 
hold; Ll. for leasehold ; ¢. for estimated rental; u.t. for 
unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for years; 
st. for street ; rd. for road; sq. for square ; pl. for place ; 
ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; av. for avenue ; yd. 
or yard. 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,° Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
baw and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
' be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 

BRICKS, &c. 


ss d. 


Hard Stocks .... 1 1: © per 1,000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 


corees sg 6 os - ~ 
Facing Stocks .... 2 12 - ne ee 
Shippers ...... 2 5 ad os - 
Flettons . . ® 3 ‘ at railway dep*t 
Red Wire Cuts 112 6 : 
Best Fareham Red 312 © x 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing. 5 5 © - . “ 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. 4 6 6 ° 
Do., Bulinose .... 4 19 © ‘ : ‘ 


Best Stourbridge 
Five Bricks .... 4 5 6 


Grazeo Bricxs 


Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Seretchers...... 300 - ‘ 
ee 2 0 © ° 
(Juoins, Bailaose, 

and Flats ...... we° a 7 ~ 
Double Stretchers 19 © © be a 
Double Headers.. 16 0 o = a pa 
One Side and two 

| 9 ° © ‘¢ 7 ne 
Two Sides and one 

a eee 2 0 6 = os 
Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints........ 20 0 © 
Best Dipped Sails 

GlazedStretchers 

and Headers .. 12 o o = - os 
Quoins, Bullaose, 

and Flats ‘ %4 6° (6 - 0 os 
Double Stretchers 15 © © me . - 
Double Headers.. 14 0 © oa ‘9 . 
One Side and two 

Bade © sccsices 29.0 © es 
Two Sides and one 

See soee 8 rn " ’ 
Splays,Chamfered, 

SQUMMS........ 14 O89 @ os " oy) 
Seconds Quality 

Whiteand Dipped 

Salt Glazed : 20°00 a less than best. 
Thames and Pit Sand ........ 7 3 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast ......0....-. 6 0 mt ~ 
Best Portland Cement ........ 32 © per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 © oe 9 

Norse.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 

char ge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime........00.. 118. od. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 26s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 

s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. riy. depot 
th o<e BP . ” 
Farleigh Down Bath .. : 8 a % 
Reer in blocks .... 2 6 a in 
Grinsbill a: one 2 Oe - pal 
Brown Portland in blocks2 2 es os 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 ¢ - a 
Red Corsehill a 2s a o- 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 3 : 98 
Red Mansfield pm 24 a ss 
Hard York in blocks .. 2 10 es me 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes s. d. 
(ander ¢0 ft. sup) 2 8 ag ag super. 
at rly. a 
” 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 © ~ —- 
a o 3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs(random sizes) 1 3 -_ - 
, , 2 in. self-faced Ditto o 9} ,, a 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
deid. rly. depot. 
= - » 6 in. sawn both 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
deld. rly. depos. 
= = » 2. & : eS = a 
SLATES. 
in. ip. £24. 
20 X 10 best blue Bangor..:2 o oper ron0 of rs00 at ry. dep. 
»  bestseconds ,, 1 10 0 . ae 
16 8 best mn 635 0 ” 
20 X 10 best blue Portma- 
doc . oo 88 § © - oe 
168 best bluePortmadoc 6 o o . * 
goxro best Eureka un- 
fading green.... 12 2 6 " te 
16x 8 ” ” 7 $0 » ” 
sox ro permanent green to § © ‘ 
16x8 ” er 5 17 6 te oo 
TILES. 
s. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles..qz 6 per 1,000, at rly. depot. 
Hip and valley ties.... 3 7 per doz . e 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 43 6 per t,coo os 
Hip and valley tiles 4 © per doz. . 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per t,o00 - » 
Do. ornamental Do. .... 60 © - * ’ 
Bibp CHES 20.0000 .cceccee 4 o per doz am ° 
Valiey Ph cetctmanne 9 - ee ” 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire Do. (Peakes). 50 9 per 1,000 ” » 
IND in cesnsdeeecen 4 1 per dos. ve o 
Valiey tiles............ 3 (& - ” ” 
Se€ aiS0 P. 355 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(Por some Contracts, fe., still open, but not included in this List, eee previous ieeuca ) 


- ae 











*Police and Fire oetged Bulidings” enbcesnqumnninns sensiinens** 


ee RS AB a ER Et A ae ee A Seat 





COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums 
i cet ane eal Sad, oo we een eeeene Pare ret. ft ete ee eee ee ee er 
*Memorial ye ey bra =" York ., The Committee .... caruusencaqecnces 
nfectioas rogate, &o., Jt. Isak. Hosp.Com | 100d, and 60L........ 
bd | iMeecase H esiisibiincinegaany aan e, cep. | 100,, Sud., ORG BBE, occ co-ccccense vos cos cncazescnceenne se sconce: sescssces ses cor. 


county Borvugh of sunderand . 





Ee oe mee a ee ees 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. 


| 
; 
' 








*New Roads, Muswell Hill ....... iiiealaan 


* The Company ..... 
Insti*8te aud Pabiic Hall, Beaminater, Dorset ....... 
| Four w 


eeneee reer es 





ve, hiteabbey, 5 ensinntiee conseemee 
ls@eaanne Kerb vo yom —e omnes | gk Y OCS 


Colwyn Bay U D.C.. 
Trustees of the British ‘Rchoole i 
Giamorgan County Council ........ | 
Swansea Town Counoll .........-.-.. 
St, Melions R.D.C. 
Mr. Joho Owen . 
Dover Towa Council 
Shoreham RB. D.C. 


Water Main, &c., ‘Conway-mad to Bhos.. one 
Additions to Schools, Lagland-etreet, Poole... anaes 


Skewen . 
sees Samant, &o. (18,000 tome) copemnanneutes 
Roed Metal, &. 

Villa, Resolven, Wales ...... qovubesseseennen 
Paving worms, 3 a, Union-road ..... 





<8 Beene enerete 
wa 





<weeeeee 


+ 
o5 seneneeres 











Bond Materials a RES St. Mellons (Caniiff) RD. one 
&e., Marlboroagh- ane... Cardiff Corporatioa ...... ot tens 
Cher Lismailea, Irel BreMRE  ..oceccecrcocsecescccessseecseevess ecoceesnanee 


House, Carivon, Lowestoft .. nnmneneeniis 
Paving, &c., Hunslet Goods Yard, Leeds nvcesoupeuteneae 
Additivns to Sohx eueunenenenen weet i 


nals... . 
' Granite Road Metal ¢2,000 tone) cumepnenen 
Granite M 


wen sss nee 





iz 
; 
seneseneeee rene 
} 


Road ene qpenneninee wesceanweerencenee | f * ba Dati . 

Post Office, Omagh, I itiiien: vhiada: ae 4 orks, ee 

Wall, &c. . seceecces avecesees. | DOCK COPPOTABION os .cscee-neeeeseeee 
Villa, Wood Top, ‘Biaithwaite, “Yorks .. j soooneeceans 
Chamber, St. Peter's Church, Manatie:d .. —. | since 


Organ 
Chapel, Hawkeworth, Yorks ....... 


+ ee Ree coe reeere rene 


Sew | seinias sabtaatiaasitidaiideses a ee C.-. a 
Gun lowe Pipes, &c. . a0 aadineli-aneeennisiintn Hingley (Yorks) U. de.” ini 
House, Bu field, Darham . seneneesenabontinidnie saveee. | ME. J. Watson . sebittinnk 
Road Materials, &c., Oakham ....ccccocecssscermecene.. | Rutland County Council., oresse 
Laying Water-Main, ee cceceeevecesests svevee | Leeds Corporation ai naeaaentena 
) Paving King’s Quay-street ..........ccceccee erccrseecsemmeesese Harwich Town Coancil -...cocseee 


Cast-iron Pipes (400 tons)... -....0 Chester Gas Co. ........ 
Two one | Malone-road, Belfast ........ ital 
Road Works, Garstang- road, and Others ..... 
Paving Ruskin and Trower-strects .. 

Road Metal, &c. (1,700 tons), near Bernaley... 


F0e O99 penne seewenees es 0eee 


"| Preston — inlaid 
Hoyland Nether U.D.C. 
Trustees... ‘ 
Salford Guardians . 
Rowley Regis U.D. c. 


- Kiveton Park RDC. ........... .. 
| Treorky Industrial Co- Op a 
Bathgate (N.B.) Town Council .. 
Loughborough Town Council ..... 


Old Brentford Schuol Board ........ 
Coventry Corporation <oene +9 sageeaen 


West Suffolk County Council” 
Metropolitan Asylome Board ..... 
do 





= een ene oe 


sot oewewee 


House aod Cottage, Parkgate, Rotherham .............. 


re ee 


| Nurses’ Eccles Old-road, Pendleton 
Road ro Sydney-road, € radiey i ence ; 

School, Manchester-road nad, Swindon .. ’ 

Road Metal (3,500 tons), Sheffield... 

Additions to Basiness Premises........ 

| Sew 


Refuse 

Works at “Howpital Claverton Down, Bath .... 
*Brection of Schoois wevatinneeesive 
Bchools &c., Rhosllanerchrugos, Wales” ow 

| Granite Sette (2, 700 tons)... sie 
Granite Road Metal, Sudbary ineineanenstl 
* Additions, Leavesdeu Asylum, pear W atford ........| 
*Heating, &c., — cerncmaness sciasaseesae nr. Watford 
| Road Metal 


6 Keene cee oR eee ee 


pe eeee cen eee ome 


een eeee Perr itt ett eee eer eee roy 


a eee oee 





Midsomer Norton U.D.C. 


| Steet jeden 6 | RR RR RENCE RTE Coventry ¢ a — scuneseqsontoes 
Road Stone, Ye be Wet Parade oni Bexhili IUD cameanbevnnenens veto bei 
Promenade W i apaensanins ‘on ecteneninesicia do. 

| Laying alee aapcdipebantiensth onanitaanseosts~s sevesceccerend Stamford Waterworks Co. ........... 
—* Lexford Hall Estate ......... hsbivenmnne sesseererseese | Liford School Board .......00..-.-. 

' Bexhill 0.0.C. 





Stafford Waterworks Co. 

Ayrshire County Council 

Mouthampton Coanty Gyan 
West Ham Uniou ... . 
Tarporley (C heabite) Ube. 
' Admiralty . j 
Gelligaer School oom ... 


Atretford UDC.” 


ones 


Metal, &c. 
eden! Work, ac. “st Pumping Station. Mutord 
*Making New Roads at Ciapham Common ......... 
prev. Barton-on-Humber ... ... 
ter House, Weat Kibride, N 
tions, &c., Aldershot Police ae”. a 
*Suppty and Fixing of the Firewains Uydrants . 
Sewerage Worka, &c. ani 
*New Buildings, pear Falmouth 
Alterations to Schools, Fochriw, Wales... 9 
| Restorative, Holy Trintty Church, Micklezate, York | 
/*Terra-Cotta Pablic Baths, Old Trafford, — 
* Maintenance and Repair of Main Roads ....... ' 
w ‘ 

















; Tendring (Essex) (nardians sideiontion 
. Wimble hm U.D.C. .... 
.| West Ham Couccii .. 


do. 
i pugiens 0 pte ED cease. © sepsvenenctinss 
County Council ........ 


Went Hartlepool Corporation ..... 


eee eeerer eee 


Pe ere career eeeee 


OO 8 ee ee neeee 





So eetee 


seeees eecee 


Cwm sree eeereeens| senseesenees 


—men| Mesers, Griffiths i in, Limited ... 


+ ee enemewees 


phed, Eastwood Mille, Bradford .......0...0000.seseeee, weal 

orn, Commncerey enee sevsesseeresseterecerese vevees, sOdford Conpertion = 
Howes, <3 genagubeanage sreeseesereeveeseeree | Mir. H. Hines .. ar 
Se alle, &c. oa, West, Nor seer meee Barnard Castle aa 
*Bxtension of School, Fanny-road, Barnes 


oot eee ewes 





oeeee 


once 


eer f 


o~ 


|W. J. Cadworth, Boginesr 
yw 


Barnes School Board cose. cccseeneecs 


Forma of Tender, &c., Supplied by 


| Vigers & Co., 4, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, B.C. . 
Beaminster 


6. Lis Trotman, Flost-streat, pesanes 
Architect, 1, Glengall-place, Relfast ........... . 
7. omihen Surveyor, High-street, Skipton......... 
| Souneer « Eogineer, Town Hali, Edmonton iebienbipewen 
| W. Jones, Civil Eogineer, Council Ofoes, Colwyn Bay Sinaia on 
| H. F. J. Barnes, Architect, Towngate-street. — piitialionns 
- Mansel Frankien, Westgate street, Cardiff ., , 
. Thomas, Guildhail, Swansea... jastinnsons 
I. Thomas, Union Offices, Queen's Hil, Newport, ‘Mos. iene 
Smith & Davies, Architects, Aberdare ..... once 
H. 8. Stligoe, Civil Bagineer, Town a fHall, Dover . 
| K. Cripps, Council Offices, Ham-road, Shoreham . 
i. oe Cit Dene Seer Mon... 
arpar, © owe _— Cardi. 
gn Shaw, Architect, we - 
R. 8. Cockrili, Architect, = 


+o wa neeeee caer 


one eee ner 


woe ee nee 


waerene 


oneee 






ne & Griggs Architects, Newp ort, Mona. 
i. Featherston, Town Hall, Works: > .. 
i? G. Marsh, Surveyor, Victoria-road, Lowestoft... 
J.-L. Donnelly, Architect, Town Sarveyor, Omagh | ..... . 
J. Ward, Civil Engineer, Babingtoo — Derby ... 
. Berry, Architect, Market Place, Y -—pssena 
| C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, Du 
Waiker & Collinson, Architecta, nen Arca: le. "Beadford ......... 
A. 8. Cartwright, Surveyor, Coanci! UM@ices, Wilmslow ......... .. 
H. Bottomley, Surveyor, Town Hail, Bingley . subeeortises 
G. T. Wilson, Architect, 21, Duarham-r Blecthilt a 
B. A. Adams, Council Offices, Oakham ...... 
City Engineer, Town Hall, Leeds , 
r a tenem, Kor ough Surveyor, Harwich .. eo 
Beiton, Engineer, Roodee, Chester ... saceee 
Bechwoed bday, Architects, 41, Donegall- place, Belfast “nee 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hail, Preston cidanetinnercenes 
do. 


baal 


tere 


ae eeeees 


perenne ree 


W.P. Young, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hoyland .............. 
J. Platts, Architect, High-street, Rotherham . 
H. Lord, Architect, 42, nagate, Manchester péopaenipatine ove 
D. Wrignt, Council Offices, Lawrence-lane, Old HiW ..........00..- 
R. J. Beswick, Architect, 35, Regent-atreet, Swindon... 

J.P. Evans, Surveyor, Coancil Offices, Kivetou Park, Shetield . 
J. Rees, Architect, Pentre Se eorees 
P.v. Hart, Chen Engineer, 134, St. Vincent street, ‘Glasgow 

A. H. Walker, Civil Engineer, Town Hall,  pnbonen ananie 
F. W. Gardiner, Architect, Barton-street, Bath . 

Nowell, Parr & A.B. Kates, Archts., 5, Brent-rd., Breutiuca, 
Rev, RK. Roberta, Laurel House, Rhoallanerchry 
J. &. Swindleharct, Civil Engineer, st. M 

A. A. Haunt, County Surveyor, = Sa otk 
Office of Board, Embankment, B.C. 


oe eeeeneee’ 


Hall, Sects 


ee ee es 


aa, 
Surveyor, Market Hall, Midsomer Norton. inaie 
J. & Swindlehurst, Civit Engineer, Town Hall, Coventry 
G, Ball, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Bex il 


do. 
J. Ranson, Civil Engineer, Northampton ,. ......... 
do. 
C.J. Dawson, Architect, 7, Bank-balldings, Liford . soerennee 


° Ball, Civil Engineer, Town Hail, Bexh ut... 

W. Blactsh ew, Engineer, ‘Borough Hall, stat a 
Ww. G. Ingram, 44, Theobald's-road, Bedfurd-row, 

*. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, Darham ...... j 
A. M. Quaker, Architect, Gieanank, Dalry . 
County sarveyor, The Castie, Winchester ... 
F. J. sturdy, 45, ne -pavement, E.t. .. . ., 

v. B. Brages, Kagineer. i . pho merge gg iw. 

Sioscten of +s Dept., Admiratty, zi, Northumberland ‘avenue 
James & Morgan, Architects, Ch reet Cnam vers, Vardilf .. 
. Hodgeon Fowler, Architect, purham ... or 

EK. Woodhouse, Architect, 88, Mosley-atreet, Manchester . 

County Surveyor, Maidstone .. einseniwnes 
J. HM. Richardsoa, Architect, $7, ‘Finsbury. pavement ee 
Giles, Gough, & Troliope, Architecta, 28, Craven-street, ‘Strand. 
Councii’s Ragineer, spanutince gg Highgate, ; 


FF. Whitmore, Architect, 17, Duke-street, Chelmsford ............... 
R. J, Thomson, Architect, 47, “~y ‘Wimbledoa . oes o~ 
Borough Engineer, Town Hail, ene am, B. 


Council's Offices, Kingsbur aan N.W. . , 
Coanty Surveyor, Cousty Hail, Lewes save at 

4. W. Brown, Borough neer, Town Hall, West Hartlepool .. 
Eee fees 

8. J. Williams, Architect 23, Montague wer Ab re 


G, Thorneycroft, sesedpatonte penrebeenatonnves 
| Lansdowne & Griggs, Architects, N os eoneents copsccoenes 


Em 1 & Clarkson, Architects, 7 viesoaneeid aise 
peal — " ha — peeaclpann . 
‘oon Town Hail, Bedford .. debilinienciione 

W. Weod, A 


Stafford. atreet, 
& Co., Architects, 7, 7. Market place, d Castie . 
burn, Anne's Gate, 8.0. . eoreeean ste canoes 
ic. ‘Innes, Architect, 50, Cannon street, B.C. 


See ee 








ones meee 





eee ee ed 


<P 98ee ee Ones errr ae wees 


ee ee 
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Designs u 
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May 
June 


Aug 


1 
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Tenders t 


April 
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of Appointment. 
aeRNE By whom Re 
* District Su equired. i 
Rete ete mas |§ | a 
wo — £m me os seerenseseees . —— Borough Cot bis , 
"Chief neet NS el OED spunenene | Met marsh U_D.C. mancl | soe Application 
Clerk of r aod urveyor .. . corse sences senses oe ences oe Boro of St. Marylet wiail | 2. 46 Fe Tt AE to be in 
*Dis 8 Sibel AEA LAE HORE r enham (D.C lebone or Se. per week coereees 
trict ervayans (3) — ee ee Borough of EO eh canbe 
eos Stepney Unior mS champ “ A 
~e London ¢ : 1.) 6001, per an pril 14 
cnmmatel 4s County Council . | B34 Ba, pum ...... ne do. 
with ay ( vi + per week seedemnpenee — 
1 asterisk (*) ave advertised in th oe | 200/., 80M, and enol. pinehane ove yo 
inthis Nu : RE SR A Be 5 Onto wes Owe pen eee wee nes om ) 
PRICES CU a mher. Competitiona, p. iv ger Nite BRIN P April 16 
RRENT (Comtinned . Contracts ALA ALTO April 21 
woop. ued ). | PR , pp. iv. vi. vill @ x Publis . April 30 
ICES CU ; porte ws 
Burt. DING Woop. — Vari Ww. CURREM? (Continued) Appcintmente, xviii ai 
7 M : . > x 
me : beat 3 im. by ex in. and 4 in (At per sanded | Cm pean TO C 
Deals best 3 by -ugoagencienia et ee | Scmordhie'¢ yn tomy inant ).B—W.&N ORRESPONDENTS, __ 
seepecce . * - Be 
best ve, correo Ss 16 0 © soy: Rada Selle AI la 6. £ad | NOTE |, fe B. (Amounts sb S. 
a 3 in. by 7 in. 1a mage 15 0 0] geamordshin’™ Ma good Oe eS eo yo The responsibil lity of id have been stated 
tens ; best 2} by 6 and 4. a to 10 ss se oper Marked Bars” 8 5 © 8 "or. at meetings ath articles, let: . 
Deal 7 ese 0 less © Ho ~~ ee. 1010 © $0 ¢ cannot unde ° course, with t 
Borsenss a. eee e we nneee ? in. and cm a — —_ ree en Regt: fits 9 a , Let ¢ to return resected a 
a in. by ¢ in. Be oe oases - © oless thanbest a And —. nent 2 eee . wn or communicatic / commun: 
tab vin, by 6 in. mo oO , Sheet I wards, accordin : 2 DESIRED been d ons (beyond 
F y a in. and ain b 3. $10 © 1 , ron, Black ding to size ant | IRED. uplicated Gor oth nd mere sews item 
onan Sawn c. ¥ 5 in. eae 910 © Wdinary sizes to 20 g gauge. % ¢ are compelled er journals are N¢ 4 
in, by 1} in. by r¢ in. see bad oo 00% 4 a 10 6 Oo * = por Men ayy to decline pointing 
jin. © to o more than Sheet Senn, C po 80 a6 g. 1100 ‘ * y commission to mg out books aad? 
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THE BUILDER. 





[APRIL 5, 1902, 














PAIGNTON. —For the erection of five dwelling-houses 
and shops, for Mr. W. Lambshead. Mr. W. G. Couldrey, 





WALTHAMSTOW.—For alteration and addition 
Hoe-street, Wahhamstow, for Mr. Wetz. 














i i i i . | Mr. B. Jerram, C.E., architect, Walthamatow : 
architect, Lig Quentinies by Mr. Vincent Catter * pede * Shop wept 
Lethbridge .... £13,300 o| F Weatlake .... £11 865 16 > rae £ 
Parker Bros..... 12,509 0 ' E. P. Bovey .. 11,835 © le & Co. 

C.& R. EB. Drew 12,167 «© | Veo & Sons, Tor- Cas oy ge abe TREE ite 
Webber& Sous.. 12,085 o/ quay*........ 11,990 © Risgwey Son 4 ene 368 6s 
y ite, Manor Park® — .... = 8go 
. Baughan & Co. .... = ay —_ 
PAIGNTON.—For erection of cottage flats for Mr, Jones & Co......... ws ~- 
WwW. M. G. Singer. Mr. W. G. Couldrey, architect, 
Paignton. Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, SEE Peaehaae ae es 
F. Westlake........ £y190| C. & R. B. Drew .. £0079! ~WEVBRIDGE.—For National School. Mr. A. H. 
R. Haavis ....0+.++ 1,106 | Webber & Sons®.... 2.979 Ryae-Tenison, architect, 12, Litthe College-street, West- 
G. Webber ++ ROge | j minster, S.W. Quantities supplied :-—~ 
Schools and ons ont 
Pt nd. ; otal, 
PURLEY.—For erection of » pair of semi-detached cee a adic asseliniea-t 
houses in Brighton-road, Purley (first pair) Mr. Frank po tN avao***** rn ie a 2 * er ie 
Windsor, architect, 9 and 10, Bank Buildings, George | 4" at uibell. 4.a3¢ * © 1047 © @ 5.381 © © 
street, Croydon :— , BE, Fs MEO coséns br 6 0) «69989 7 «O 66,068 13 0 
J. Horrocks? .. i ' F. pesca <a £r, 086 Pot Dsc.cccce 900G 35 © Gago © Set § 0 
POR eseconnees ieMS ported Seen 3,880 © © 1.0% © © 696 0 0 
reitieererrernenitetonatsiananiaents Some 2965 0 tga © @ @ 847 8 O 
SWANSEA.—For alterations, &c., to 2, Glanmor- 38 -,* Stich eee PO SA SS are eS 
es, ; | Mitchell Bros. 3.849 to S73 © © @ FIR to oO 
amen, Swansea. Mr. Glendinning Moxham, archi- | a lie ays 19 11-893 to te 4,969 40 80 
1. & F. Weaver --£us of H Billings .... £908 rs Stanly Kilis yo o 0 |54 9 OC 
son == uu ge «= SRMAMERY Baath ee 2s oe Oxng ? a6 o @¢35= 2@ 0 
Bennett Bros. .... 315 © | Joba Davies raenns 708 15 Seth & Soo 388 1 Bas z o aus 
SIO 2 7 RL Vigor & Co. 2442 02 Oo OF Oo 8 44 O 
Gaze & Son...... 25% 08 833 © @ 4419 0 0 
SWANSEA. — For alterations to the Bungalow, Sketty. | E. Chamber’ 3307 to 0 «689g Oo Oo 48a 10 © 
Mr. Glendinning Moxham, architect :— Higby & Rabson 370 9 0 B90 © © 4,890 9g © 
I Pa ian vc cdvcctcciccceconsces £64 Newland & Higgs 3,383 © o 835 © © 4,218 © 
H : ae ce Builders} 
z . 








SWANSEA.—For completion of shops and » 
High-street. Mr. Glendinning Moxham, architect :— 





SWANSEA.—For a pair of cottages, Skewen, near 
Mr ine Moxham, architect :—- 
£360 | Walters & Jobn® .... £536 





SWANSEA.—For a pair of villa<, Sketty, near Swansea. 
b» i Mox architect :— 
J. & F, Weaver*...... 


covees £1,290 





Des ug + gs td alterations and additions to Swansea 


Mr. Glendinning Moxham. architect :— 








Walters & Liowd -. £2,990 0 
ohn ...... £2,903 0 o| Griff Davies... 2,740 © © 
ji. oe CO. Thomas, Wat- 

Weaver .... 2,891 0 of kins &Co... 2669 3 ¢ 
T. Richards.. 2,899 © o] J. Davies .... 2,45¢ © o 
oh ae He HE Billings — i 

2, 2° Pas °° 
Goodridge & ¥ 
ME cn wens os 2,830 © © 





ST. MARK’S WYKE (Surrey). — For erection of 
vicarage at St. Mark's Wyke, Surrey. Mr. Glendinning 
Moxham, architect, Swansea :— 

Billings* 


PPP eee eee ee ee ere ee ee 





For the erection of refuse-destructor 
Field, for the Town Council. Mr. T. H. 
Surveyor, Corporation-street, Taunton : — 
«+ £1,246 su] Page, Cardiff * £1,071 16 4 
Borough Surveyor's estimate, £1,011 38. sd.] 


TAUNTON.— 
Ti 


Smith, 
[ 














B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.—Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


SSTIMATES GIVEN POR EVERY DeEacRIPTion 
MAKING. a 

















Lascelles & €o., 


ta1, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


MIGH-€LASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 











:|THE BATH STONE FIRMS, it 


FOR a, Tu PROVED KINDS oF 
FLUATE, for Wat 
end Preeiving Belltieg Manet 





ZAM HILL STONER. 
STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


Strand. 








SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltéd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
4 & 5 East Harding-street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 





U &e., LITHOGRAPHED 
Q ANTITIES, ogee 
& SON | o: Mw mere Neves 

ee SURVEY AND TABLE, 
1908, peice 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 








BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARE. 


MARSH, SON, & CIBBS, Lr. 


Chief Office: Box, Wiits. 
Branch Office: York Chambers, Bath. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY 


PILKINGTON&CO 








Poloncean Asphalt 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTR 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 








ESTIMATES GIVEN OW APPLICATION. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 





Convenience Comfort 


The 


May be seen in action 
and results tested at 


) ©Telephone—751 King's Crosse. 


and Economy in Household Arrangements 
IMPORTANT NEW INVENTION. 


Kot Water Instantly Night or Day 


IN ANY QUANTITY AND AT ANY REQUIRED TEMPERATURE, 


in Bathroom Lavatory Bedroom Kitchen and any part of house 


“CALIFONT” 


EWART’S GEYSER FACTORY 346 Euston Road N.W. 


Established 1834. 


15 Gold Medals and Awards. 


PATENTED 
REGISTERED 


Telegrame—“ Geyser Londen.’’ 


